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Prove—in Your Own Home—lIt’s FUN 
to ae Fit—Gain Strength 





The Racing-Shell 
Stroke 


The silent Rolling Seat of 
the Rowflex Health Glider 
provides racing-shell stroke, 
full leg and hip action, com- 
plete massage of abdominal 
and thigh region. Every mus- 
cle brought into play. Wheels 
made of special hard rubber 
composition. Quiet running. 
No oiling ever necessary. 
Metal housing protects cloth- 
ing. Frame of RAIL STEEL, 
will stand any strain. Size 46 
x 13 inches. Entire weight, 17 
pounds. Sent for 10 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL. If not the 
biggest value you ever saw in 
a rowing machine, or if not 
satisfactory for ANY reason, 
return the machine and you 
will owe nothing! Mail cou- 
pon 
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eSEND NO MONEY—10 DAYS’ FREE TRIALS 


® 

@ THE STEELFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

@ Dept. 4811, 1783 East 11th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

® You may send me a Rowflex Health Glider, Complete 

g With Rolling Seat, express collect, for 10 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. It is distinctly understood that if I 
am not delighted I will return the Rowflex to you and 

gpowe you ——- Otherwise I will send you $11.85 

© within 10 days after I receive it, in full payment for it. 


a Canadian and Foreign prices on request 
+ TTiiTlTinilititiiiiittttt ttt 


daily “workout.” 





Try the New 


ROWFfLEX Health Glider 


[ with Silent Rolling Seat] 


10 Days FREE! 








BACK ano FORTH 
e——_— 


. rolls the seat of the new 
ROWFLEX Health 
Glider—just like a seat 
in a real racing shell. 
Full leg action reduces 
hips, thighs, waistline, 
and massages abdomi- 

nal region. And it’s 
FUN, not work! 











<4 E all know the value of giving muscles and organs some form of 

Yet we “take on flesh,” grow flabby, let muscles 
lose elasticity and to sag; to let liver, kidneys, and stomach 
clog up—because ordinary exercise is monotonous WORK! 


But now there is NO EXCUSE for being overweight, run-down, 
tired out, nervous, ailing. It’s FUN to reduce—increase strength, improve 
health, become a new man or woman! Send no money in advance! Let us 
put the Rowflex in your bedroom for 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! Prove, 
in these 10 days, that five minutes’ daily ROWING with ROWFLEX 
HEALTH GLIDER is most PLEASANT, EFFECTIVE exercise in- 
vented—a Joy-Ride to the health and figure of YOUTH! If you are NOT 
convinced and delighted, merely return the Rowflex and you will owe 


us NOTHING! 


Just Five Minutes a Day! 


If you have acquired an un- 
sightly, unhealthy waistline and too- 
large hips—if your stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels are not func- 
tioning properly—if your muscles 
(especially your abdominal mus- 
cles) are stretched, lifeless, sag- 
ging—the Rowflex is exactly what 
you have been wanting! It provides 
the necessary incentive to regular 
exercise. Its silent rolling seat 
works like the seat in a racing-shell. 
Strengthens the arms, legs, thighs, 


back, chest, neck. Flexes dormant 
muscles, peps them up; stimulates 
circulation, drives out waste prod- 
ucts, tones up vital organs! Dis- 
solves harmful fat from abdomen, 
hips—builds natural corset of mus- 
cle to replace sagging muscles! 
Massages liver, stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, so they function properly! 
Just 5 minutes’ Rowing daily with 
Rowflex works wonders with your 
health, strength and figure! 


Not $50, But Only $11.85—IF You Decide to Keep It! 


So confident are we that you will be DE- 
LIGHTED with Rowflex Health Glider that 
we will send one for 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 

NO MONEY IN ADVANCE! Try it for 
10 days —and if it isn’t MUCH MORE than 
we claim, RETURN IT and you will owe 
NOTHING! We believe, however, you will 
say it is equal im every essential respect to 
rowing machines costing as much as $50. 
Yet our price is only $11.85! The Rowflex 


is constructed of RAIL STEEL; nothing to 
break, wear out, or get out of order. Actuating 
springs have been tested the equivalent of 
5 years’ use! Every part guaranteed. Weight, 
about 17 pounds. Silent in operation, portable, 
out of the way when not in use, harmless to 
floors or rugs. Just mail coupon—without 
money —NOW! Address STEELFLEX COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. 4811, 1783 
East llth Street, Cleveland, O. 








LAW for SUCCESS! 


No matter whether you're in a big 
corporation or a small business—in 
a great city or a little town—a prac- 
tical knowledge of law cannot fail to 
be of real and vital help to vou in 
making a more successful career. 


A Salary of “$10,000 
or More’”’ 


“In looking over the field,” 
writes a prominent Eastern man- 
ufacturer, “I find that nearly all 
the positions commanding a sal- 
ary of $10,000.00 or more are 
filled by men who have studied 
law.” 

Many great corporations, for 
instance the C. & N. W. Ry 
Co., International Paper Co.., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Packard Motor Co., Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., are headed 
by men of legal training. 

Whether you're in a large or 
small company or your own 
business, you need a practical 
knowledge of law. 





HERE is one formula recog- 

nized by business men every- 

where. It consists of three 
words— 

“LAW FOR SUCCESS.” 

And it isn’t necessary to actually 

practice law to get this success. In 

fact, probably most of the men who 


study law today have no idea of 


ever taking the bar examination or 
becoming lawyers—they want law 
training to give them mastery of 
men and situations in business fields. 
You know that— 

(1) —the man with legal train- 
ing is a leader—not a follower. 

(2) —legal training keens your 
mind—clears away the 
problems that stump the 
ordinary fellow and makes 
you master instead of man. 





(3 


—knowledge of law simpli- 
hes the complexities and com- 
plications of executive work. 
(4) —many, possibly most, of 
the top executive places in 
business today are filled by 
men who have studied law. 


~ 





At home—in spare time—you can 
acquire legal training — properly 
equip yourself—either for the degree 
of LL.B. or for a greater success in 
business, whichever you prefer. 


Law Training—at Home— 
in Your Spare Time 


There is no investment in the world 
likely to pay a higher return than an 
investment in law training for your- 
self. 

In otnerwise wasted hours—at 
home—nights—with LaSalle guid- 
ing you—working with you—step 
by step—you can acquire a sound 
legal training. 

In every state in the Union, 
you'll find law trained men who came 
up through LaSalle. What others 
have done you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either 
a full law course leading to 
LL.B. or a shorter business 
law training—whichever 
you prefer. All text material 
including valuable 14 volume 
Law Library. Training com- 
prises the most effective fea- 
tures of modern law instruc- 
tion. Cost very low—terms 
mighty easy. 


Send us your name today 
for our valuable 64 page 
“Law Training for Leader- 
ship” and “Evidence” books 

—they’re free and enable 
you to adequately judge for 
yourself. Don’t put it off— 





This fourteen volume law library is the basis of LaSalle legal training. Prepared by outstanding law 
professors, supplemented by all necessary material and backed by a thoroughly competent and 
experienced staff of law instructors. 


every day counts. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 11361-LR CHICAGO 


> e I would like to have full information about your law training, together with copy of “Law 
(| Law: Degree of LL. B. Training for Leadership” and your booklet “ Evide ence,” all without obligation. 

Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important phase of business. If more interested in one of the 
fields indicated below, check and mail now. 


Commercial Law Railway Station Management Effective Speaking 


Expert Bookkeeping | 





Business Management Banking and Finance orr e Telegraphy 
Modern Salesmanship Industrial Management Cc. P.A. Coaching Railway Accounting 
Higher Accountancy ern Foremanship Business English Paper Salesmanship 


Traffic Management Personnel Management Commercial Spanish Credit and Collection Correspondence 
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LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
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orGod and country ,we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and defend the Constitution 
of | 4 United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 


munity,stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
dom and democracy ; to conse- 


peace and good will on earth ; to safeguard and transmit to fred the principles of justice, free 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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POUNDS OF PREVENTION 


“In Justice To A SpLENDID Buncu oF SOLDIERS” 


AMONG NEXT MONTH’S FEATURES 


YOMEBODY was hired to count the number of Legionnaires who 
Ghrarched in the Detroit convention parade, and they say he wound 
up as the convention’s major casualty. After seven steady hours of 
clicking, the little machine he held ticked off something more than 
g2,000, as the last Michiganders went by and the parade ended by 
moonlight. Add 25,000 Legionnaires and Auxiliares who didn’t march 
and you can guess how big the convention was which astonished Detroit 
and, incidentally, kept the rest of the country standing on its chairs to 
see and hear what was going on. Plenty happened. Next month—the 
whole story, with lots and lots of photographs. Hugh Wiley lives 
in San Francisco and he knows his chop suey. He has written a detective 
story, ‘“Look-See’’, with a Chinese hero. Samuel Scoville, who has 
written innumerable and memorable animal stories, switches to snakes. 
“Bad Actor’’ is the title of his article. Detour this one if you are jumpy. 

Frederick Palmer on his personal page will talk about Congress, 
anticipating the opening of the session which is bound to be one of the 
most important in the country’s history. 
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This Month's 
Cover 


N his cover design for this issue 

depicting the titanic forest of 
derricks which is the oil field of to 
day, J. W. Schlaikjer has caught the 
spirit of one of America’s major in 
dustrial achievements. The fullness 
of thatachievement may be measured 
by contrasting the field he has 
painted with the first primitive well 
that was drilled on Oil Creek at Ti 
tusville, Pennsylvania, in 1850. 

Black gold has flowed from gusher 
after gusher in Oklahoma, Texas and 
California in recent years, drama 
tizing the incessant struggle for oil 
but not all the 400,000. wells of the 
country are gushers. Before the 
bottom dropped out of petroleun 
prices, the average daily production 
per well was 7.4 barrels, many wells 
were producing as little as a single 
barrel a day, and 2.6 percent of all 
wells were producing fifty percent ot 
our crude oil. When the industry 
was at its peak, 30,000 new wells 
were being drilled annually, and the 
cost of deep wells had risen to an 
average of $75,000. 

The country’s oil fields share with 
Detroit’s factories the honor of giv 
ing the country motor supremacy. 
They make possible the daily service 
of our 25,000,000 motor cars, one 
car to every five persons. In the 
United Kingdom, the ratio is one 
car to thirty-seven persons; in 
France, forty persons; in Germany, 
148 persons. 

A decade ago the nation worried 
lest its gasoline supply should be- 
come exhausted. Rapid develop 
ment of new oil fields and discovery 
of new refining processes followed. 
producing the present extraordinary 
surplus of crude oil and demands for 
limitation of production. 
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**The man who cares’ —cares more than ever now! ... 


















Florsheim standards are appreciated more than ever 
in an age when every dollar is expected to re- 
turn in service... At their new low prices of 
$9 and $10, Florsheim Shoes are as low 
in cost—in terms of wear—as the 
lowest price shoes you can 
buy ... And yet all 


through the period 


of wear you have 
the added benefit of 


The Princeton 


Style M-425 the smartness, the 


MOST STYLES . . 
! shapeliness, the fine 

and 
HO appearance of fine 
leathers that have earned 
for The Florsheim Shoe the high 
admiration of “the man who cares.”’ 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chicago 


FIORSHEIM 
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TODAYS GAME 


By Dan Sowers 


The Teams in the Legion’s Junior World Series Rank Equally 
High as Good Winners or Good Losers 


ITH all the philosophy of a company of footsore 

and weary doughboys, a team of little baseball 

chuckers sang a song to another boy team and four 

thousand fans in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
this fall. The song was: 

‘Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 

And smile, smile, smile.” 

Some of the singers had tasted the full measure of triumphant 
victory a year ago, when they graduated into world champions 
on the Baltimore, Maryland, team which won the American 
Legion Junior World Series at Memphis, Tennessee. They were 
great little champions then—accepting the honors they had won 
like true sportsmen and real gentlemen. And now the team from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, which they had defeated on their way 
to the top last year, had evened the score by handing them a 


lion boys, dreaming of world series honors, trips and what-not, 
scrambled for places on teams all over the country. Only one 
team could be a world champion, but every fellow competing 
was winning something actually bigger than cups and medals. 
That something was the knowledge that he was playing the game 
fairly and squarely and giving his best for his team. 

When the Department champions of the forty-eight States and 
the District of Columbia had played off the twelve regional tour 
naments in Mid-August the survivors were Stockton, California; 
Seattle, Washington; New Orleans, Louisiana; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; South Chicago, Illinois, and Albuquerque, New Mex 
ico, which met in the Western finals at Colorado Springs; and 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Bridgeport, Connecticut; Ballti- 
more, Maryland; Princeton, Indiana; Columbia, South Caro 
lina, and Jackson, Mississippi, which fought it out in the Eastern 





trouncing in the opening game of the 1931 
Eastern finals. 

There was no whining or alibis in defeat for 
these Baltimore boys, who gave three rousing 
cheers for Al Wheway and his Bridgeport team 
and then went into a huddle, sang the old 
“Smiles” ditty, shouted a ‘“‘Most of us will be 
back in there fighting next year,” and waved 
goodbye. 

All this was typical of the sportsmanlike 
qualities of the thousands of kid teams fighting 
under American Legion leadership for national honors on the 
sandlots this year. Early in the spring nearly a quarter of a mil- 


$ 


A perfect squeeze play 
scores a Baltimore run 
against Bridgeport in a 
game of the Eastern sec- 
tional final of the Le- 
gion’s Junior World Se- 
ries at Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Umpire Dan 
Barry of the American 
League behind the plate 


finals staged at Manchester, New Hampshire 

These sectional finals involve a_ straight 
elimination play-off. It takes only one defeat 
to eliminate a team, consequently the players 
were on edge every minute, as most anything is 
likely to happen in a baseball game. During 
the days of these sectional finals, kids all over 
the country were excited as they watched the 
score boards and press bulletins which gave 
the stories of the play-ofis. At Colorado Springs, 
South Chicago took the measure of Stockton 
in the final game, and won the right to represent the West in the 
Little World Series played at Houston, (Continued on page 48) 
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Can You 
Compete With 
A Machine? 


After we have gotten over our en- 
thusiasm for the machine age—after 
we are done with praising modern 
machinery for what it does, in pro- 
viding us with newer and finer stand- 
ards of living, we find that there is 
another side to the picture. 


Modern machinery has certainly 
helped us to have better things at 
lower prices. And up to a certain 
point, machinery helped working 
people by providing more and more 
jobs, in order to keep up with popu- 
lar demands for new items. 


But recently—in the last ten years 
or so, that is—modern machinery has 
taken on a new significance. It has 
passed the stage where it helps men 
to get jobs. It has begun to throw them 
out of their trades. Notice that—it is 
the trades, not the jobs alone, that 
are being taken away from the aver- 
age worker. Not only in the shop and 
the factory, but in the office and the 
store, mechanical devices are replac- 
ing from one to twenty men at a time. 


A Government report, which states 
that in the past seven years no fewer 
than two million men were thrown 
out of jobs by machines, will show 
you how serious this mechanical com- 
petition is becoming. It isn’t just as 
though these fellows lost single jobs 
—they lost their chances of getting 
jobs in the trades where they were 
skilled. Instead of being able to go 
up, through their knowledge, to high- 
er, better-paid positions—even though 
slowly—they found themselves pitch- 
forked into the ranks of unskilled 
labor, practically speaking. Machine 
competition often forced—and is now 
forcing—men who have lost their 
trades to take lower-paid, less high- 
ly-skilled positions. 

This has been the serious problem 
of two million men in the last seven 
years. It will be more serious for more 
millions in the years to come. A few 
men—comparatively speaking, that is 
—are going to find machine competi- 
tion a real blessing. Those few thou- 
sands are the ones who realize that, 
if they have lost their jobs in the pro- 
ducing end of business, they can get 
better ones in the selling end. No 
machine can ever sell—except per- 
haps a penny-in-the-slot machine. And 
on the other hand, the increasing pro- 
duction of machines must be sold. 


Economists and editors have clam- 
ored for ten years, saying that we are 
neglecting the selling end of business, 
in order to develop the production 
end. Some of them have gone so far as 
to say that if there had been enough 
trained salesmen in the world, the re- 
cent depression would have been pre- 
vented. One thing is certain—that in 
the next ten years we will pay as 
much attention to training our sales- 
men as we have paid, in the past, to 
building up our manufacturing meth- 
ods. Now, when this interest in in- 
telligent selling is beginning, is the 
time for foresighted men. The man 
who trains himself now, to make the 
most of the new salesmanship, will be 
the man who will never lose his job to 
a machine. On the contrary—the ma- 
chine will work for him, providing him 
a richly-paid job for the rest of his life. 
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i National Salesmen’s Training : 
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§ Dept. S-24, N. S. T. A. Bldg., 4 
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They Laughed When | 
iled This Coupon 


Me The Book That Showed Me 


How to Make 910,000 a lear! 


S I walked up to the mail box, Joe 
nudged Ed and winked broadly for 
my benefit. 

“Sh!” he hissed in a loud stage-whis- 
per. “This is going to be the big turning 
point in Frank Parker’s life! He's writ- 
ing for a book that tells how to get into 
salesmanship. Pretty soon he'll be earn- 
ing so much that he'll make the rest of 
us look like pikers!” 

Ed snickered. 

“Won't it be grand!” he _ grinned. 
“Now he can quit punching time-clocks 
and eating 40-cent lunches.” He raised his 
voice. “Drop me a postal sometime when 
you get out into big business and start 
making $10,000 a year, will you, Frank?” 

They both laughed uproariously. And 
probably it did seem like a joke to them 
that a $30 a week clerk would have the 
nerve to think he could ever get any- 
where or make real money without some 
special “gift” or “pull.” 

But they laughed too soon. Just yes- 
terday I sat down and wrote to Ed who 
is still at the shop, dragging along at 
the same old job. 

“Dear Ed.”—I wrote. “You asked me 
to send you a card when I ‘got into big 
business and started making $10,000 a 
year.’ Well, here’s your card. Yester- 
day I was promoted to the job of assist- 
ant Sales Manager of the Western Metal 
Works, at a salary that goes with it. I'll 
loan you my copy of that book on sales- 
manship you used to think was such a 
joke.” 

Only a book! Just seven ounces of 
paper and printers’ ink—but it contains 
one of the most vivid and inspiring mes- 
sages that any ambitious man can read. 
It reveals the real truth about the art of 
selling, explains the science of selling in 
simple terms, and tells exactly how the 
great sales records of nationally-known 
star salesmen are achieved. And not only 
that—it outlines a simple plan that will 
enable almost any man to master scien- 
tific salesmanship without spending a 
moment on the road—without losing a 
day or a dollar from his present position. 


A Few Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 


Reason it out for yourself. Salesman- 
ship offers bigger returns and delivers 
them quicker than any other line of work 


under the sin. But many people have 
Subscribed to the foolish notion that a 
man has to be “born” with some sort of 
“gift” for salesmanship. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Just like any 
other profession, salesmanship is gov- 
erned by certain fundamental rules and 
laws—laws which you can master as 
easily as you learned the alphabet. 
Right now an unusual demand for 
salesmen is being reported. City and 
traveling sales positions are open in 
nearly every line all over the country. 
Last year requests for trained men were 
received from many firms in all quarters. 
This employment service is free to both 
employers and employees, and thousands 
have secured excellent positions this way. 


Free to Every Man 

See for yourself why “The Key to 
Master Salesmanship” has been the de- 
ciding factor in the careers of so many 
men who are now making $10,000 a year. 
See how Mark Barichievich of San 
Francisco, Calif., for example, jumped 
from $8 a week as dishwasher to $150 as 
salesman. Find out how F. B. Engle- 
hardt of Chattanooga doubled his pay 
and commenced earning $7,000. Learn 
for yourself the REAL truth about the 
art of selling! If we were asking $2 or 
$3 a copy you might hesitate. But the 
book is now FREE. You do not risk one 
penny nor incur the slightest obligation. 
And since it may alter your entire fu- 
ture, it certainly is worth your time to 
fill out and clip the coupon at the top of 
this page. Why not do it now! 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. S-24, N. S. T. A. Bldg. Chicago, Ml. 


Where Shall 
We Send Your 
Copy . 


FREE? 











Mail Coupon 
Above To-day! 
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*] did not know whether he 
was tall or short, slim or fat, 
whether he liked dogs or was 
in the habit of drinking his 

coffee out of his saucer” 
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The RAISINS 


By Marquis James 


HIS country is going to the dogs,” 
said the novelist who manages to 
battle through the hard times with 
one home in New York and one in 
California. “Getting snooty and serious- 
minded.” 

Being supposed to say something, the 
brighter the better, I said “Oh, yeah?” 

This display of interest was fuel to the 
flames of his discourse. ‘Look the facts in 
the face. Biographies and histories and 
books about psychology selling like good novels, of all things.’ 

“Well, what’s the matter with that?” 

“Nothing,” said the novelist, “except that the public is getting 
hep to itself.” 

And that is what writers, when they are off-duty, talk about; 
anyhow it is what these writers talked about. 

My friend runs down his art. The public is not getting hep. 
It has been that way a long time, knowing a good thing in the 
reading line when it sees it. Historians and biographers are the 
boys and girls who are snapping out of it. They are learning to 
present historical characters as human beings, historical and 
scientific events as human events, which, in point of fact, they 
are. 

Why do you prefer a novel? You prefer it because you are 
probably one of those fellows not-strong-on-names-but-I-never- 
forget-a-face. A face is a picture, a name 
an abstraction. You favor a novel or a 
short story because it presents a series 
of pictures to the mind. The printed 
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T IS the small, per- 
details 
humanize and com- 
the 
which the biographer 
wants to paint 
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lines come alive as you read, black type as- 
suming the shapes of men, women, scenes 
and circumstances. 

You read a biography or a history and 
what is apt to happen? Nothing much, to 
tell the truth. No shapes, no pictures. You 
stare at the type and it stares back—words, 
words, names, names. It’s a big thick book 
you have.: You put it down. “I'll pick that 
up again, sometime.” But you don’t. You 
read at the end of a day’s work and read 
primarily to be entertained. You have it coming. On goes 
the switch of the radio, which offers you pictures—and I do 
not speak of television—in music, song and repartee. 

Human nature will stand just so much punishment, conse- 
quently in the course of four or five hundred years history and 
non-fiction generally got a name among readers as apt to be 
dull. But in fiction there is life. The average novel or magazine 
serial gives one more flesh and blood and human glow for his 
money than some of the masterpieces of fact. Its people are real. 
They move and speak. You can see them. You know what they 
look like—build and weight, color of hair and eyes, habits of 
dress and all those things you intuitively note when you see a 
man on the street or describe a person to a friend. 

I have just finished reading a four hundred and eighty-five 
page biography—the excellent work, factually speaking, of a 
scholar. But after I had followed his subject through the four 
hundred and eighty-five pages, including two wars with as much 
inherent drama as falls to the lot of ten ordinary men, I hadn’t 
actually seen my man once. I did not (Continued on page 64) 


that 


portrait 
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SPEEDY APPOINT- 
MENT AS POSTAL 
MAIL CLERK 
“Received myrating fromCom 
mission Nov. 18, in the Railway 
Mil examination. F 


Icertainly canr d your 
ol whenever I haveoccasion 
to do so. vice to any 


Prospective student is to enroll 

with ‘one who knows’.’’ 
Wm. R. O'Kelly, 

Fleischmanns, N. Y 


TELL OTHERS 
ABOUT MY HELP 
“Just a line to let you 
know that I was appoint- 


ed a Railway Postal Clerk 
Am assigned to the Chief 
Clerk at Peoria, Il I 


like the work fine. Als« 
am sending a few names 
of persons who might 
take up a course.”’ 
Michael Reiss, 
ameey, Ill. 











ANOTHER QUICK 
APPO.NTMENT 


Received my rating 

from the Railway Mail 
Clerk exam I passed 
and received my blank 
oath from Peoria to 
report for work. I could 
not have done so well 
without your training 
James M. Wright, 

Chateworth., Il! 
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Pick Your Job! 


EX-SERVICE Men Get Preference 


Patterson Helps You Get It 
- « « «+ «+ or You Don’t Pay a Cent! 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
$1,850 to $2,700 a year. Extra travel pay. 
POSTOFFICE CLERK 
.700 to $2,100 a year. Special clerks at $2,200 and 
300. Eligible for promotion to higher paid position. 
CITY MAIL CARRIER 
$1,700 to $2,100 a year. Promotions to bigger pay. 
R. F. D. MAIL CARRIER 
$1,800 to $2,600 a year. Fine job for men in rural 


districts 
POSTMASTER 
$1,200 to $2,500 a year. 
INTERNAL REVENUE AND 
CUSTOM HOUSE POSITIONS 


$1,140, $1,680 to $3,000 and up a year. 
Extra pay for overtime 


$ 
$ 


1 
i 
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IMPORTANT pet ready NOW 


or the NEXT 


Railway Postal Clerk Examination! 


g* SS CSREES EE ESSERE eee eee 


Arthur R. Patterson, 
PATTERSON SCHOOL, 
6311 Wisner Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Patterson: 
Send me your 32-page FREE BOOK telling how I can 


secure a ition with the U. S. Government paying 
from $1850 to $3300 a year to start. This request 
doesn't obligate me in any way. 
Name 
Address 
City .. State.... 
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Auxiliary 
Members 


. ; 
Write i vour copy 


of 1 11s pee & 
Y. 


i a 


A brand new 1931 Auxiliary Em- 
blem Catalog is yours for the asking! 

This interesting new booklet, beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors, is devoted 
exclusively to official American Legion 
Auxiliary regalia and supplies. It in~ 
cludes, of course, the essential supplies: 
flags, banners, medals, etc., and in 
addition, an extensive line of brand 
new merchandise: compacts, bracelets, 
pendants and other items designed for 
your personal use, at surprisingly re~ 
duced prices. Your copy of this brand 
new catalog is ready to mail. It’s yours 


for the asking. W rite for it today! 














MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


x 
Emblem Division, The American Legion $ 
z>— North Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 


444 


Please mail promptly a “ate J of the 1931 American Legion Auxiliary 


catalog. It is to be distinct y understood this in no way obligates me. 


NAME- — ctnenibinninpegensiints 
___ ‘ — 
I am a member of Unit No.- Post of — 


11-31 
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ZDRAVO|! 


me 


FR. 
= 2 
_— 


A STORY 
OF THE 
IRON MEN 
OF THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
COAL SHAFTS 


By 
R.G. Kirk 


T DEPENDS on what lan 
guage you sneeze in. 
If you can sneeze only in 
English, that’s tough; for 
nobody seems to give a hoot, in 
English, what kind of a sneeze 
you perform. 

But if, for instance, you 
sneeze in German, some one is 
bound to wish you ‘“Gesund- 
heit!’’—which holds the root of 
our own word ‘sound’, meaning 
hale. It is hoped that you had a 
hearty, enjoyable sneeze; not 
one presaging a heavy, pro- 
tracted case of the pip. 

If you sneeze in Italian, you 





get a friendly ‘‘Salute!””—to which, of course, our word ‘salubri- with the simple fundamentals of "You no muss do dot,” 

ous’ is a close kin. A bracing, delightful sneeze is the wish for life, it carries a wallop—more said Mrs. Danjo. “All 

signor. wallop than beauty. But what a man make laugh for 

But if you’re accomplished enough to sneeze in Slavic grand punch! When a Bosnian or you, you carry beby” 
“ZDRAVO!” a Croat, say, wishes you “Zdra- 
vo!” he wishes you “Zdravo!”’, 

T means just about what the other words mean—‘healthfullv’; no fooling! The ‘Z’ starts off through bared teeth with a vigorous 


but, as with most Slavic words, you find in it no resemblance _ buzz, and the crackling ‘dr’ explodes the wish at you, no less. If 
whatever to English; which makes Slavic especially interesting. you don’t have good health it can’t be the fault of the wisher. 
Also, like most Slavic words, particularly those that have to do _ As forceful a word as that ought to take, every shot. 
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It took with me, once on a time. I thank the good Lord. I 
got wished good health by big Frank Danjo and a gang of his 
hard-rock men one day when I certainly needed it plenty. If 
it hadn’t been for a volley of zdravos that came at me then, from 
Frank and his crew, it might have been most unhealthy for me, 
indeed, in Bildad. 

Bildad? Sure, Bildad. Bildad is in West Virginia. Bildad is, 
or was when we landed there, the world’s-champion desolate spot. 
Maybe when coal came it perked up a bit. But a lumber outfit 
had perpetrated Bildad, and when we arrived had almost fin- 
ished the job of denuding the Great Backbone on top of which 
Bildad, the saw mill community, sat. So the lumber company 
was just about to walk out on a ghost-town when we walked in; 
and the place would have given Pollyanna herself a case of the 
heebiejeebies. There it squatted, a leprous collection of storm- 
whitened shacks, almost all of them now deserted; with the sum- 
mits of one-time beautiful Appalachian ridges stretching away on 
every side as far as the eye could reach, all hideous now with 
square mile on square mile of stumps, most of them blackened by 
fire which naturally followed the lumberman’s pitiful despoliation. 

But into Bildad undaunted we came, unloading along its rusty 
siding boilers and hoisting engines and derricks and air-com- 
pressors and pumps; for, out in the charred desolation a few 
miles, shafts were to be put down—shafts a thousand-odd 
feet to coal. The earth’s surface round about Bildad hav- 
ing been utterly ravaged, we 
were going to fix things so 
that men could go down and 
rifle her innards also. 

We dragged a power plant 
out through the jungle and 
set it up, and with a derrick 
got down through some twen- 
ty-five feet of soil to rock. 
Soon after that our little 
steel headframe arose, and 
an air-compressor commenced 
to chug; and then shaft 
men began to arrive in 
Bildad. 

We built, out at the shafts, 
a camp of small shacks for 
such men as desired a strictly 
bachelor set-up; and a big 
bunk-house for Frank Danjo 
and his gang, who presently 
came in from a job near 
Brownsville, where they had 
just broken through to coal. 

Mr. Franyo Danyo, which 
is how Frank’s name sounds, 
spoken by brother Slavs, was 
a very considerable quantity 
of man. Put Frank in his 
bulky shaft clothes, oilskin 
coat and pants, and huge 
leather-soled hip boots, and he 
looked as though he would 
weigh a hundred and ninety. 

He would. Plus some. I 
think I can no better tell you 
how tightly that fellow was 
jointed together, than to say 
that he weighed even more in 
his hide than he looked to 
weigh in his shaft clothes. 
Two hundred even, stripped. 
Five feet eleven. And not an 
ounce of blubber. Frank Dan- 
jo was a man and a shaft boss—I wouldn’t kid you, mister. And 
the mess of rock his gang of muckers could send up in a trick was 
something aesthetic, what I mean; as was the footage of holes his 
drills could knock down into a shaft’s cleared bottom after the 
muckers were through. 
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A great breath of relief shook leaden 
weights off my heart as the bucket 
flashed by me 


Mr. Franjo Danjo and his gang had a bunk-house, as has been 
said, not little bachelor shanties; for Frank was not only a shift 
boss. He was a boarding boss. Which fact let Mrs. Franjo Danjo 
in for a very busy life. 

One sweet scented outfit that lady had to manage for. I recall 
as though it were yesterday the first time I saw them. 

They unloaded off the single train through Bildad one dismal 
evening, a wild looking crew. Square hewn faces. Light, almost 
colorless eyes, looking coldly out of their underground-pale faces. 
The wardrobe trunk of every man an oilskin coat and the same 
kind of pants wrapped round a pair of number fourteen shaft 
boots, the bundle tied up with a piece of rope lashing; and a 
sou’wester hanging by its chin-strap to the roll. Broad backed, 
hulking fellows, the most of them; wide cheek boned, straight 
mouthed, who shuffled awkwardly, even though they were not 
awkwardly shod. They had not yet had time to become accus- 
tomed to shoes, their legs had been so long encased, on the job 
just finished, in the clumsy footgear of their hazardous trade. 
Reckless, hard looking he ones, to the last of them; as befitted 
men who moved from shaft job to shaft job, following the most 
dangerous work it has yet been my luck to get away from 
whole. 

One rough-tough mob to fill up and bed down. How could any 
man love a woman and wish on her a job like that? 

Ask Frank Danjo. He did both. 

I’ve seen Frank come into his steaming 
kitchen, late from having stopped to talk 
shaft progress with the superintendent at 
the shift’s end, to find his men all pulled 
up at the table, and going at the food 
hellbent, fast as his wife could bring it on; 
and there before them all I’ve seen him 
take this woman of his, this cook-stove 
rosy Anka, in his arms, she happily help- 
less with a noble bowl of goulash in each 
hand, and kiss her hungrily and shame- 
lessly there, while his gang of rock busters 
roared approval and advice. Whole- 
hearted approval, and very sound advice; 
but which we shall leave in the original 
Slavic, and unprinted. 

You don’t kiss a woman like big Frank 
kissed his unless you love her. There’s a 
difference; as you may be lucky enough to 
find out some day if you have sense 
enough to love the same one long enough. 
Also, unless you’ve loved a woman for a 
long, long time you don’t get kissed back 
like big Frank got kissed back—by a 
strapping, eager, milk-skinned creature, 
so intent on getting kissed that a kitchen- 
ful of ribald shouts regarding kisses left 
her utterly unshamed. Maybe she didn’t 
even hear them. Men like Frank Danjo 
claim their women’s undivided attention 
—and get it. And if she did hear, what of 
it? They were pretty primitive, that out- 
fit. And so was she! She loved her man, 
didn’t she? Well, then. 

That job she had? Frank hadn’t wished 
it on her. You couldn’t have taken that 
job away from her by force. The scads 
of U. S. money that lady was salting 
down! And yet, unless you knew Slavs, 
you’d be convinced that Frank didn’t 
love her, many a time. Take for instance 
when Frank’s gang first piled off the 
train at Bildad. 

First of all came Frank. And last of all 
came Mrs. Frank—who climbed down the high car steps unas- 
sisted, with two youngsters hanging fast to her voluminous skirts, 
and one held tight to her bosom and a fourth—but why in public 
print go into matters as delicate as that? 

It was night, and it was pouring drearily when this Slav com- 
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“My gank,” said Frank menacingly as his men closed in back of him, ‘she’s like 
kick you pants up back you neck, Timekeep!” 


pany detrained at Bildad, West Virginia. In the decrepit station 
the men changed shoes for their boots, pulled on oilskin coats, 
donned sou’westers, and presently were sloshing off toward the 
shaft sites and the camp, slipping about on the slimy road we 
had but lately grubbed out through the brush. Rufe Morris, the 
superintendent of our job, led the procession, lining up the work 
to big Frank, who plodded along at his side. 

In true hunky Indian file the men came clumping behind; and, 
bringing up the rear of this dismal procession, Mrs. Danjo. Her 
wide skirts flounced not in standard bohunk fashion, for the dole- 
ful rain had soaked through the six or seven, or maybe thirteen 
layers, so that they sagged lifelessly, dripping unutterable gloom, 
weighing in aggregate at least a quarter of a ton, and this not 
counting the weight of the two 
youngsters who clung to them, 
slipping and stumbling along, un- 
whimpering at her side. 

The baby in arms, however, 
was yet a bit young to have ac- 
quired Slav stolidity, and it wailed protest against the dark- 
ness and the rain, and Bildad, West Virginia, and an empty belly. 
\s to this last, I have seen foreign mothers stop such protest, by 
immemorial method, under almost all imaginable conditions. 
But that construction road of ours in the pouring rain had Mrs. 
Danjo stopped, and there was nothing for young Danjo but to 
keep right on protesting. Which he did. 

It finally got too much for me. I felt pretty sure that I was 
about to make an irretraceable faux pas; one that would bar me 
forever from the Slavic Husbands’ Union—if ever I cared to join 


Illustrations by 
Remington Schuyler 
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it—and I had seen dozens of Balkan girls who had me convinced 
that this wouldn’t be a half bad idea. I had a feeling that this 
gang would class me right off as some sort of Percy Sweetcake for 
doing what I did. But anyhow I did it. I never was so sure about 
this treat-’em-rough idea. And even if it is the right dope, then 
how rough? She hadn’t slicker, boots, sou’wester or umbrella 
She didn’t have a doggone thing but a muddy road, and a black 
night sky, and a soaking rain, and approximately four kids. And 
she sure was the original Mrs. Draggletail. So I dropped back 
to where young Danjo, bringing up the rear, caroled his merry 
roundelay. 

“Me,” I said, addressing the young tenor’s mamma, “I take 
Caruso little bit;’’ and held my hands out for him. 

Mrs. Danjo looked at me with tolerant, kindly eyes. 

“No can,” she told me. “You no muss do dot. All man make 
laugh for you, you carry beby. All man no like you. Slavishman 
tell you, ‘Hey boy, dot’s woman job!’ T’ank you, mister.’’ And 
Mrs. Danjo hung fast to Caruso, and kept slithering along. 

“And mister,”” added mamma Danjo, ‘dem beby no got name 
Caruso. Dot fellow got name Sasa—same like Alexander, you 
talk.” 

And just as she announced this fact, her feet went out from 
under her, and she sat down, kerwoosh! in the West Virginia 
gumbo, with a splash that would have done credit to the launch- 
ing of a dreadnaught. 

Holding to Shasha—you say an s in Slavic that way when it 
has a little hookemsneevie our type fonts don’t know over it 
holding to Shasha, she could not get up. And I wouldn’t help her 
to her feet again. I had her. I only held my hands out for Shasha 
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For an hour we screwed pipe together 
by the light of a shaft torch while 
Mrs. Morris worked at the house 


old canary, and said, in my best Slavic, “Die 
beby!” 

A linguist, I. I admit it. I who could sneeze in 
Croatian, Montenegrin, Serbian, Bulgarian, Her- 
zogovinian, or any other of the Southern Slav 
dialects. “Die,” give. From the well known “Die 
shibets”’ of construction jobs—‘‘Give me a match.” 
“Give” is really daj, and “‘match”’ is really zigica. 
But that’s all right. Hunky English gives us a 
lot of laughs. Why shouldn’t Yankee Slavic, just 
as ludicrous, return the compliment? 

“Die beby!” 

And, after one or two ineffectual struggles with 
the treacherous mud of Bildad’s brand new high- 
road, Mrs. Danjo gave up, and handed over 
Shasha, old onion. Tell me I don’t know Slavic! 

But Alexander, so it seemed, longed for more 
worlds to conquer, or something; for he kept right 
on with his lamentations. And I feel certain that, 
besides desiring more and better conquests, 
Alexander, old tomato, craved for eats, and was 
sore on Bildad, West Virginia, and its weather, 
ond uncomfortable. I know for a fact, first hand, 
that he was damp—extremely damp; and in this 
matter I am still convinced that Alexander was 
unjust in blaming everything on Bildad’s rain. 

3ut I stuck to my knitting, convinced that 
lugging a youngster over such trying footing, with 
probabilities of worse falls than the recent ker- 
woosher, was no job for a lady, bohunk or other- 
wise. Especially so when ground and lofty tum- 
bling are the less desirable for a lady when—but, as 
we say, there are matters of such delicacy that 
they shall not be mentioned here. 

However, I was evidently wrong, all wrong. 
Lugging youngsters under any and all conditions 
was, beyond doubt, a lady’s job. At any rate an 
Indian file of able-bodied men kept plugging 
along ahead of this particular lady, entirely in- 
different. And when next I looked at her, you 
may blow me down if she wasn’t carrying the next 
largest of her kids! 

“Nice toting, fellow!’ Rufe Morris told me, 
when we got to camp at last. ‘I wish I could have 
helped you, but I didn’t dare. It’s a man’s world 
with us bohunks. If I’d have carried a kid I'd 
have lost caste with this bible class of mine. And 
I can’t do that. I got to get to coal with these keg- 
heads, and be damned to the women!” 

But I noticed that he led the Danjo lady to his own small, cozy 
cabin instead of to the bleak, unwarmed camp houses that 
awaited the shaft men. He called, and his door opened, flooding 
light and warmth and dryness past the trim form of Rufe’s good- 
looking wife, out into the sloshing night. There came a little cry 
of sympathy as Mrs. Morris saw the bedraggled figure with the 
wet child at her breast, and she held out her hands and took the 
foreign woman and her youngster in—a kindly feminine gesture 
that put Mrs. Danjo under roof, and left me standing outside in 
the rain, holding damp Alexander to me—silent Alexander now, 
his protests, just and unjust, quieted by this time in empty- 
bellied sleep. 

So while Rufe Morris stood and handed me the well known 
horse laugh, I rapped at his door, and when it opened, said: 

‘‘Here, Mrs. Morris. One more coming. Name of Shasha. And 
I hope you have a good supply of nice dry sponges ready!” 








HE longer our job ran, and the better I got to know Frank 
Danjo, the harder boiled that egg seemed to get. I found out 
that he had a nickname with the Slavs. They called him Krsi 
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Krsta. How the Slavs manage to hook their consonants together 
without a vowel between I'll never tell you; but you should have 
heard Frank’s men tear out Krsi Krsta. Some bristling he name 


that, whatever it meant. I asked Rufe Morris to translate it; 
but Rufe speaks only shaft Slavic, and he didn’t know those two 
words. So they might have been church words. Only they 
weren't. 

The bohunks wouldn’t tell me what they meant. They didn’t 
like me, anyhow. I carried babies. But I fooled them. I bought a 
Bogadek, which is a Croatian-English dictionary. It sounded like 
a whacking fine language, Slavic, and I wanted to know a few of 
the printable words. I found a verb krsiti, meaning ‘to break’; 
and the noun krsta, which means ‘back.’ And there we were 
with the meaning. 

Back breaker, eh? Well, that was good, considering the way he 
worked his muckers in his shift. I told Rufe Morris my linguistic 
progress; but Rufe laughed a strange, grim sort of laugh. 

“So that’s it!’ Rufe exclaimed. ‘‘No wonder those bohunks 
would never say what it meant. Afraid of spilling something. 
Did you ever see that ugly scar above Frank’s ear? A ragged bare 
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spot where the hair won’t grow? Ever hear about the night big 
Marko Tuskan got D.T.’s and ran amuck with a broken gin 
bottle in each hand, at the Black Tom shaft job? They called 
big Marko ‘Slon,’ their word for ‘elephant,’ he was so strong; and 


he would run so crazy when he got charged up, like a bull ele- 
phant in must. He killed one man that night, and slashed a doz- 
en smokes and hunyaks to the bone. But he finally fell down the 
hoisting shaft and broke his back. Well, Marko put that scar on 
Frank just before he got his spine cracked. But the only way he 
ever fell down the shaft was on the coroner’s report, and the 
coroner got that information from yours truly. I thought I’d 
told you.” 

Krsi Krsta, eh? That night, just to check up, I looked in 
Bogadek again. And I found out that another word for ‘back’ 
is ledja; while krsta really means back-bone, spine—a delicate 
shade of meaning, surely. 

Well, at any rate, either as applied to shaft men’s backs, after 
a battle with the old muck shovel, or to the backbone of a hunyak 
big and strong and wild enough to rate the nickname “‘Slon,” this 
Krsi Krsta was a nice title for Mr. Franjo Danjo; a snapping, 
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driving, steel-hard pair of words, punch-packed as Slavic words 
so often are, especially the solid, common words that have to do 
with fundamental things. There’s snaga; that means strength. 
And srdzba, for hot anger. Smrt, for death. And Krsi Krsta. 
Also, heaven be thanked, zdravo! 

It was one tough construction camp we had, out there in the 
desolation, perched on the highest vertebra of the Great Back- 
bone, a couple miles from Bildad, West Virginia. There ‘vas a 
little group of shacks for Cuffey, for our couple shifts of smokes. 
There was a bigger group for bohunks, for the most part of our 
shaft men hailed from Father Balkan. There was, apart from our 
camp a bit, a bunk house for wops, built by the railroad, whose 
Italian laborers were clearing. a right-of-way through the brush 
to bring a branch line to the shafts. Oh, we were in the jungle 
right enough. We used to gather at the station, so called, every 
evening for the great daily event; and when the whistle sounded 
down the steep grade Charlie, the Dutch blacksmith, never 
failed us with his standard joke, which custom could not stale, 
nor time obliterate. 

“Here she come,”’ Charlie would say. (Continued on page 38) 
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FORWARD fr 


NEMPLOY MENT 
Relief Becomes a 
Paramount Concern of 
Ten Thousand Legion 
Posts by Mandate of 
the Detroit Convention 


HERE was drama for the rest of 

the country in the fact that The 

American Legion deliberated, de- 

bated and balloted on adjusted 
compensation and the prohibition amend- 
ment at the Legion’s Thirteenth National 
Convention held at Detroit in September, 
a full account of which will appear in the 
December issue. Average Americans, 
skimming the headlines of the newspapers 
in home towns everywhere, may have 
wondered whether “beer and bonus’’—as 
the newspapers labeled the two center-of- 
stage issues—were all The American 
Legion talked about and voted about in 
this year of a great national crisis. 

The convention’s action on these two 
issues was undeniably important. The 
ablest leaders of the Legion spoke for or 
against the proposals which came before 
the convention after a year in which the 
same issues had been considered in the 
annual conventions of most of the depart- 
ments. There was fire and smoke in the 
oratory upon the convention platform and 
in the echoes from floor and gallery. It 
was inevitable that the news that went to 
the country from the press tables and 
from the microphones should center 
mostly on the fact that the Legion voted 
not to ask Congress to authorize a further 
payment on adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates and called upon Congress to submit 
the prohibition law to the States for repeal 
or modification. 

It was unfortunate that these over- 
shadowing, dramatic issues kept the 
country from hearing that The American 
Legion registered at Detroit also its under- 
standing of the true seriousness of the economic disaster that has 
overtaken the nation, that the Legion showed its determination 
to do what it can in the coming year to provide work for the un- 
employed and relief for the millions of sufferers from the depres 
sion. The votes on adjusted compensation and prohibition were 
expressions of organized sentiment, placing The American Legion 
on record as an organization. But in adopting the report of the 
Legion’s National Commission on Employment, the convention 
set for Henry L. Stevens, Jr., of North Carolina, the newly elected 
National Commander, a task that is large enough to call for 
every ounce of energy, every resource, a task which calls over- 
whelmingly for action and more action. 
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It was the same with other national aims and policies of The 
American Legion, which were expressed as vigorously at Detroit 
as at any previous convention, but which in the public mind have 
not received the attention which they deserve in this year of wide- 
spread suffering and destitution. The retiring National Com- 
mander, Ralph T. O’Neil of Kansas, had these in mind when 
he told the conyention: 

“This has probably been the greatest convention the Legion 
has ever held. Of necessity, from the viewpoint of those charged 
with disseminating the news, the controversies, the disagree- 
ments, the clashes have been dramatized for their news value. 
There is The Americar: Legion’s side, however. The great ac- 
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complishments of this body were routine matters because every 
Legionnaire was agreed upon them. While there is no spot news 
in the unanimity with which Legionnaires of America set out to 
take The American Legion’s main objectives, to the Legion it is 
the most important achievement. Child welfare, national de- 
fense, care of the disabled, further hospital construction, care of 
the widows and orphans, Americanism, junior baseball, a score of 
Legion endeavors have been approved for the past and been 
ordered continued, with all the power of the organization. 

‘It would not be entirely fair to the Legion if the impression 
which circumstance has created were allowed to remain unre- 
lieved. The Legionnaire in the local post, wherein lies the heart 
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of the Legion, is entitled to know that his 
delegates to the national convention and 
his national officers have not forgotten for 
a moment the main tasks of the Legion. 
He has a right to expect that we have not 
abandoned in any degree the high pur 
poses for which we were organized because 
of the current and perhaps even passing 
importance attached to subjects on which 
we are not now in complete agreement.” 

In addressing the national convention 
President Hoover declared that he had 
faith in “the idealism of men who have 
gone into the trenches in defense of thcir 
country,” and added: “This is an emer- 
gency and these are the times for service to 
which we must put full heart and purpose 
to help and not retard the return of the 
happy days we know are ahead of your 
country and mine.” 

The best answer to the President’s 
words was the report of the Employment 
Commission, presented by Past National 
Commander Howard P. Savage of Illinois. 
That report recited the efforts already 
made by the Legion nationally and by de- 
partments and posts to help the unem- 
ployed and provide relief for sufferers from 
the depression, It presented nine recom- 
mendations for continued service by 
Legion posts and Legionnaires during the 
emergency. 

The report urged that posts immediate- 
ly contact existing agencies foremployment 
and relief in their own communities to put 
the Legion’s energy and resources at their 
disposal; and if no proper agencies exist, 
that the Legion join with other elements 
of the community to organize them. It 
also advised against migration by citizens 
seeking employment, since ‘“‘adversity is 
alleviated and overcome in one’s home 
town better than in strange or foreign surroundings.” 

Another outstanding recommendation was that employers and 
employed consider the five-day week, the six-hour day and 
staggered employment, where practicable. Posts were also re- 
quested to urge their own communities to assume as far as pos- 
sible the problems that belong to the community, and that 
county and state responsibility be also accepted. 

Under the plan recommended, the Legion will work cut in each 
State a system of collaboration with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, under which will be established through the posts 
local centers of information where jobs and the jobless can be 
brought together. The plan calls for (Continued on page 54) 
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ONE GOOD NAME 


By Kenneth Andrews 


URING these recent long, bad months a little fellow has 
been standing like the fabled lad in Holland with his 
thumb in the dyke. 

The waves have soaked him as they have everybody 
But he has stuck to his post. With brighter skies in pros- 
pect, he is still there. He is about twenty years old and has a 
fine record behind him. The financial and industrial worlds 
recognize his worth. But he has never been very well understood 
by the public generally, especially by the very ones whom, right 
now, he is able to help most—the relatively small, independent 
business men of the country. He is the Industrial Banker. 

It is he, among bankers, who simply and literally puts into 
practice the dictum of the senior J. Pierpont Morgan, who said 
that character and earning capacity are the only true bases of 
credit. That is, he stands ready to advance you funds with no 
physical security such as stocks or bonds or other property. 
What he asks in the form of collateral is evidence of your integrity 
and business ability. That is all. 

In these days when so many competent, conscientious and de- 
pendable business men have their resources 
mortgaged in dozens of different ways, when 
ready cash may mean the difference between 
profit and loss or even between survival and 
failure, he is a man worth knowing—really 
knowing and understanding. 

He and the system of banking he exempli- 
fies have saved thousands of business men, 
large and small, from greater hardship than 
they, have actually endured. They have 
saved thousands of others from financial an- 
nihilation. 

Yet many are inclined to regard the ‘‘small 
loan” bank merely as a convenience for in- 
dividual borrowers who want to acquire a better radio or add a 
sleeping porch. Others vaguely and unjustly associate the Indus- 
trial Banker with the discredited loan shark of other days. Still 
others seem to think there is something a little questionable or 
undignified in asking a banker to loan them money without the 
usual type of collateral 

There isn’t. No more stigma attaches to such loans when 
made by “small’’ merchants than when made—and they are 
regularly made—by large operators. Consumer credit, that is 
credit based on the integrity and earning ability of the borrower 
(whether he be a big borrower or a small one), has become an in- 
tegral and tremendously important part of the economic struc- 
ture of the country. 

For the sake of clarity let’s bear in mind the chief functions 
of the three types of banks with which the average merchant 
deals, and how they differ. 

First there is the Investment Banking House. 
tion is to provide permanent working capital. 
effect, by buying from the merchant the stocks 
or bonds of his business which he issues and then 
selling them to the investing public, thus provid- 
ing the merchant with the capital with which to 
conduct his business—the very foundation of it. 
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else. 


munity? 


Its prime func- 
It does this, in 


S THERE an Industrial 
Banker in your com- 
In times like 
these, and in times infi- 
nitely better, there will 
be occasions when he can 
become your best friend 


Illustration by 
Neil OKeeffe 


Then there is the Commercial Bank, whose service includes the 
supplying of seasonal credit in sums of $500 or more. These 
loans are usually made for thirty, sixty or ninety days and are 
used to take care of peak requirements—laying in new stock or 
meeting special obligations. When dealing with the Commercial! 
Bank the borrower must furnish collateral or endorsements and 
also maintain a ten to twenty percent balance. 

And then comes the Industrial Bank, which deals with the 
everyday—as distinguished from permanent and seasonal—re 
quirements of the business man. It extends him credit in sums as 
small as $100, and gives him a monthly payment plan for one 
year in which to meet his obligation. It might be summed up by 
saying that the Commercial Bank asks, “Is the collateral good?’ 
and the Industrial Bank asks, ‘‘Is the borrower good?” 

Naturally the functions of the Commercial Bank and of the 
Industrial Bank may overlap to some extent. Indeed in recent 
years some two hundred Commercial Banks have added industrial 
or personal loan departments to their organizations. But roughly 
those are the fundamental distinctions in the service performed 
by the three kinds of banks. 

Let’s consider now the small business 
man who needs funds. His enterprise is 
not large enough to warrant the issue of 
stock for public sale, so he cannot go to 
the investment banker. He has no col 
lateral to offer, so he cannot appeal to the 
commercial banker. What can the 
industrial banker do for him? 

Probably the most illuminating an- 
swer lies somewhere in the interesting 
career of Cyrus Hopkins, who is today 
a prosperous restaurant owner in a size 
able Mid-Western town. The name is 
fictitious, but Cyrus’s experience is not. And it is typical of 
thousands which may be found in the records of the five hundred 
Industrial Banks scattered throughout the land. 

Somewhere in the story of Mr. Hopkins’s rise you may spot a 
point where his problems coincided with those you are facing 
now. He started from scratch if anybody ever did. Only a 
few years ago he was a waiter in a modest lunch room in his home 
town. He knew the restaurant business from the sink up, for he 
had begun his business career as a dishwasher. 

But he was thrifty and ambitious. He had succeeded in saving 
$300. During the slack hours at the lunch room he kept telling 
himself he ought to go in business for himself, and his thoughts 
dwelt covetously on a lunch wagon he knew was for sale. But the 
price was $500. It would be months before he could save that 
extra $200. Someone else would buy the lunch wagon. His 
golden opportunity would be gone. 

Finally he mustered up the courage to mention his dream to his 
boss. The boss was sympathetic. But when Mr. Hopkins edged 
delicately around to the suggestion whether he 
knew anybody big hearted enough to lend him 
$200, the boss shook his head. 

“Tf you’re going to start out for yourself,’ he 
said, “start out for yourself. Make a loan in a 
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businesslike way. You can pay it back out of your profits.” 

And he explained to Hopkins how he could go to an Industrial 
Bank, sign a loan application for $200, get two of his friends to 
sign the note as co-makers and, since he had a reputation for 
being industrious and reliable, probably get the cash. The boss 
offered to be one of the co-makers. 

The signatures of co-makers, the Industrial Banker believes, 
are about the best evidence of a borrower’s integrity he could 
ask. The responsible man who will go on a friend’s note 
knows about his habits and reputation—knows more than 
the bank’s investigators could find out. The co-maker ‘“‘guar- 
antees”’ the borrower, who in turn feels an added sense of re- 
sponsibility to his friend and has the most effective incentive to 
make good. 

Mr. Hopkins got his $200 and his lunch wagon. His business 
was small, but he broke a little 
better than even, and he was able 
to meet the small monthly instal- 
ments on his loan without diffi- 
culty. Meanwhile he was able 
to pay the wholesalers who sup- 
plied him promptly. He built up 
his credit standing with them. 

But to buy advantageously he 
needed a little larger balance in his 
checking account than the business 
provided. So after paying his 
first loan off he asked for another 
$500 this time. The men with 
whom he did business went on the 
note for him. The Industrial 
Bank gave him his money. He 
had proved himself a good credit 
risk. 

He had paid off half of this 
second loan when he heard of an- 
other lunch wagon he could buy for 
about $500. So again he went to 
the bank. Because of his good 
record they advanced him another 
$500. He added the second lunch 
wagon to his equipment. 

When he got in the clear with 
the bank again—about a year and 
a half later—he decided he would 
take a real plunge. He asked for 
$1500. He got it—again because 
he had established his credit with 
them. He bought three new 
wagons. 

They prospered. But his busi- 
ness had now reached the point 
where he had to deal in larger sums. 
He needed a connection with a 
Commercial Bank with the larger 
credit facilities it would provide 
him. He found that to maintain 
the needed credit in that institu- 
tion he must keep a balance of 
$5000—about twenty percent of 
the credit they would extend to 
him over ninety-day periods. He 
did not have $5000. So back he 
went to the Industrial Bank. He was an old customer of theirs 
by now. They were glad to lend him the $5000. He opened his 
account at the Commercial Bank, and moved up a step in the 
economic world. 

He used part of his new credit to buy an interest in a small 
restaurant and added three more lunch wagons to his string. 
Before he had quite completed payments on his $5000 loan he had 
a chance to buy out the other owner of the restaurant. He sold 
his lunch wagons. That did not bring quite enough. Again he 
appealed to the Industrial Bank. They loaned him the difference. 
He became owner of the restaurant, attaining his coveted goal. 
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Quite possibly if he 

hadn’t known how to 

borrow that original 

$200 he might still be 

a discontented waiter 

in the beanery where 
he started 


He made a go of it. It 
became one of the popular 
eating places of the town. 
He dreamed of doubling the 
size of it, getting new fixtures, 
redecorating it, making it the 
most attractive and up-to- 
date restaurant in that part 
of the State. But that would 
cost money—a lot of it. 
How could he get the capital? 
He went to an Investment 
Banking House. He put his record before them—his record as a 
borrower and as a successful operator. He said he needed $150,- 
ooo to carry out his plans. The bank verified his credit record and 
his business transactions, and stock in that amount was issued. 
The bank advanced him the $150,000 and offered the stock for 
sale. It was disposed of. So now, in a sense, Mr. Hopkins, in- 
stead of conducting his business on the Industrial Banker’s 
money, was utilizing the public’s money at a fair profit for all 
concerned. 

He has a $500,000 business now, having issued several addi- 
tional blocks of stock through the (Continued on page 49) 
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HOW BIGa NAVY, 


A Personal View 
b YY Frederick Palmer 


ONGRESS will assemble in another month in hard times 
for the United States. An international arms confer- 
ence will begin at Geneva next February with the pros- 
pect that times will still be hard for the whole world. 

No sane nation wants to spend unnecessary moneys in getting 
ready fora war. Nor does it want to be drawn into a war which 
will cost it tens of billions when tens of millions spent on pre- 
paredness might have prevented the war or, at least, have 
assured a prompt victory. 

This will not be the first arms conference. 
Washington in 1921, which gave us parity with Britain and 5 to 
3 with Japan for ten years. We did not build up to parity with 
Britain or the 5-3 ratio with Japan between 1921 and 1931. So 
we had not parity in last year’s arms conference, which recog- 
nized our right to parity in principle for the next meeting in 1936. 

To have caught up with our allowance from last year’s con- 
ference, Congress would have had to unloose its purse-strings 
immediately for a high pressure building program. No such 
effort was made. England is not quite up to her allowance; we 
are far behind ours, Parity 
with Britain or 5-3 to Japan 
has become simply a privi- 
lege on paper. Our Navy has 
stepped back into second 
place. 

But what is parity? How 
are you going to tell whether 
or not one navy is as strong 


There was one in 


TO 


as another navy? ‘Ton to 
ton—gun to gun? Yes, if 
you make the  measure- 


ments of two navies on 
blueprints without regard to 
where they are to fight, or 
under what conditions, or 
the quality of their person- 
nel. The truth is, no group 
of statesmen, no group of 
experts, can possibly tind 
any yardstick for measuring 
the relative strength of 
navies. There is no such 
thing as naval parity, and 
never can be except you 


Charles Francis 

Adams, Secretary of 

the Navy and sea- 
man first class 


know where two battle fleets 
are going to meet, and then 
only a battle could make the 
decision. Since the decision 
by battle is the one method 
arms conferences would 
avoid, and they cannot tell 
where the next naval cam- 
paign will center, or what 
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grouping of nations there will be, they fall back on tonnage and 
gun-power. 

Three great navies control the seas of the world. Together 
they could stop all its commerce. Under certain conditions any 
one of the three is superior to either of the others, and one is even 
superior to the other two combined. The British navy, even if 
it were stronger than it is, would be completely out-classed against 
our own off New York Harbor. If our Navy were much stronger 
than it is, it would be outclassed by the British navy in the 
English Channel or off the coast of Ireland. The British would 
be near their bases, and we would be far from our own, in danger 
from the mines in local waters and attacks from aircraft and 
submarines from local bases. 

Recently Colonel Lindbergh, who has a reputation as quite a 
capable flier, was stalled—on his way in a pleasure plane from 
Alaska to Japan—in a harbor in the Kurile islands, and de- 
pendent on Japanese aid to save his plane. No attempted trans- 
Pacific flight from Japan to Seattle has yet succeeded. So dis- 
tance makes Japan fairly safe from aerial attack from us; and, 
in turn, makes us safe from aerial attack from Japan. Distance, 
bases, fuel, maintenance apply in larger measure in any naval 
movement across the broad Pacific than across the narrower 
Atlantic. 

So naval experts have another measurement not so exact as 
tonnage and gun-power on paper, but far more real-—the only 
possible measurement—and yet the kind which becomes vague to 
an arms conference. The experts have drawn quite definite 
lines in the division of the world’s seas between the three naval 
powers; and this not on the basis of paper strength, but present 
actual fighting strength in relation to distance and bases. Brit- 
ain indisputably controls from a line drawn to the west of Ire- 
land, through the Mediterranean to India, and all the way 
around Africa—making Africa an island within the British naval 
At Singapore the British have 
though 


zone—and as far as Singapore. 
built a great naval base—which means also an air-base 
it is not strong enough to satisfy British naval experts. 

Now, unlike the other two powers, the United States has two 
continental coast lines, separated by the Panama Canal. Ow 
whole coast line from Maine to Puget Sound, counting the Canal 
for communication, represents a greater distance than from Brit- 
ain to Singapore. We have to keep our battle fleet complete in 
one ocean or the other. War ought never to find it divided. We 
keep it in the Pacific, except for maneuvers in the Caribbean 
every other year. 

How far from our coasts does our control extend? In the At- 
lantic past the Caribbean as far as Brazil. There the British 
have the advantage of the shorter distance. They have their 
base at Trinidad along our path. This is not saying that we shall 
ever go to war with England—God forbid! It is just stating 
facts. On the west coast our control extends all the way from 
Alaska to Cape Horn, at the tip of South America, and then cer- 
tainly as far as Hawaii. How far beyond Hawaii? As far as the 
Philippines? This brings us to Japan and what is known as the 
“twilight zone.” 

Japan has a compact naval problem, while Britain’s and Amer- 
ica’s problems are scattered. Neither of the other two naval 
powers—probably not both acting together—could dispute her 
naval domain in the Sea of Japan and her own coastal waters, 
her many ports and inlets, her narrow straits, which give support 
and cover for the concentration of all her auxiliaries from air- 
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and WHAT FOR ”? 


craft to submarines. But as her force moves southward it must 
lose some power with every mile until she comes to the twilight 
zone of tropic isles bounded by our port of Manila and the British 
ports of Hong Kong and Singapore. Here proximity of the 
Japanese 3 might be able to dispute the 5 of America or Britain. 
Che seas of China cleared, the seapath from Singapore to Aus- 
tralia cleared, and rich bounty awaits her. The risk which she 
runs if she tries for this prize is the same that Germany ran—and 
every power that gets too strong on continental Europe has 





always run—an alliance against 
her. America and Britain might 
unite to defend that three-cor- 
nered twilight zone, and then it 
would be 10 to 3, plus all the 
resources of the United States and 
the British Empire. 

Having this naval division of the 
map of the world before us, we 
may ask: Is our Navy too strong, 
strong enough, or too weak? The 
answer is in another question: 
Just what do we expect our Navy to do for us? Do we want any 
piece of Africa or Asia, or Mediterranean island that is in the 
British zone? No. Do we want any Japanese island? Not when 
we talk of giving up the Philippines. Do we want a piece of 
China or Korea? No. We showed our lack of entire interest 
in territorial annexations by our attitude in the Peace Conference 
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“TF WE hired all the unemployed 
in the United States, if we gath- 

ered all our experts and skilled me- 

chanics, summoned all our indus- 

tries in a supreme effort, we could 

not build a fast 10,000-ton cruiser gy 

inside of two years and a 


after we had 2,000,000 men in France. We took over the rule 
of Santo Domingo for a while and got her started under better 
conditions, but we got out as soon as the job was finished. We 
put our marines into Nicaragua for a while, looking forward from 
the first to withdrawing them. We would not accept any land 
next door, let alone across the seas. 

Now then, you may say it is evident that the only need we have 
for a navy, or an army, is home defense; to protect our coast 
cities from bombardment and having our homes laid waste by an 


Courtesy Navy Recruiting Bureau, New York 


invading army. Propaganda of 
this kind to 
making military appropriations is 
sheer Worse 
than that, it is hypocrisy to the 
foreigner who knows no nation can 
invade the United States 
the three thousand miles of ocean 
and the 
other 


scare people into 


misrepresentation 


across 


five 
thousand on the This 
statement, being accepted as true, 
you that our Navy is 
more than strong enough. So we make no naval ap 
propriations in these hard times. But if I ask you if you would 
fight to preserve the Monroe Doctrine, the answer probably 
will be that you would because the idea is ingrained in the 
American mind that the protection of this Western Hemis- 
phere is our duty. And Mexico, Chile or (Continued on page 47) 


one side of us 


half” 


may say 
need 
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A Novel by 
IRVING BACHELLER 


CHAPTER THREE 
In Which a Duel Leads to Unexpected 
Difficulties 


HE venerable General Ward, in command of the Right 
Wing at Roxbury, had lately met his former friend, Gen- 
eral Gage, on the neck for a conference regarding a 
proposed exchange of prisoners. There he had issued 
passes good for twenty hours to young Harry Gage and three of 
his friends to come through the lines on the day of the Dorset 
wedding. The rash young man had abused the privilege thus 
accorded him. With the connivance of Philip Dorset, three 
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sturdy young loyalists in Roxbury were hired to aid him in the 
wild adventure he had planned and which was now nearing 
execution. 

Impatiently Colin waited. His mare, more impatient than he, 
had been pawing and whinnying and shifting her stand. Gulls 
were chattering in the air above the tree-tops. The dusk was 
turning into darkness. He filled his pipe and opened his box of 
flint and tinder. While striking the flint suspicion fell into his 
idle mind. It was like a pebble dropping on the still surface of a 
pond. Suddenly the quiet water was stirring. Why this delay? 
The suspicion was founded on no report of his eyes or ears, al- 
though he had heard a loud yell, far back in the road, like that of 
some drunken reveler. Still, in that wild cry his ear had caught a 
note that alarmed him. He checked his effort to light the pipe. 
He put it and the box in his pocket. Again that long, ringing 
cry like the whoop of a wild Indian. He recognized the piercing, 
triumphant yell of Amos Farnsworth. He had heard it at the end 
of the wrestling bouts. Only one man could yell like that. What 
was the meaning of it? Was Amos in trouble? Colin answered 
with a shout that slashed through the silence like a trumpet blast. 
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He decided to mount his mare and hasten to the Dorsets’. 


He went to her side. The saddle girth was hanging loose. It had 
been cut. A man stepped toward him, sword in hand, saying, 
“You are my prisoner.’”’ It was the voice of Harry Gage. There 
was between them no idle exchange of polite civilities. Colin 


drew his sword and pistol, backing against the side of his mare. 

“Stand!” he shouted. ‘Take another step and I will kill 
you.” 

He saw then that he was surrounded. 
he could but dimly see the men around him. One of them had 
pressed upon him and been cut by Colin’s sword. Now they 
stood still. In a breath he knew why. The intensity of his con- 
centration had so narrowed his consciousness that he had not 
heard the galloping in the near road. Horsemen were approach- 
ing rapidly. Hostilities had been checked by the sound. To 
stop the horsemen Colin shouted: 

“Mr. Gage, I am not yet your prisoner.” 

“Not by a damned sight.”’ The words rang out in that curious 
nasal twang of Amos Farnsworth. He and his men had ridden 
down the slope on spent horses and were now “‘as busy as a barrel 


In the thickening gloom 
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“They hopped around 
whettin’ blade agin 
blade fer a minute which 
that Englishman was as 
spry as a cat” 


o’ cats rollin’ down hill,” as Amos was wont to say when he told 
In a jiffy they were off their horses ‘that 
Amos and his men 


of that timely arrival. 
had enough to do to stan’ still and breathe.” 
with drawn sabres “‘piled into the squabble.”’ 

The conspirators were prepared only for the overpowering of 
They had not expected to meet a number of fight 
ing men prepared for deadly combat. Only three of them were 
armed. It was no difficult matter to upset their plans. Within a 
minute “peace was declared and only one Britisher had to be 
nicked and he got it plenty when he tried to grab my saber.”’ 

The ambushers surrendered and were disarmed. One of Amos’ 
riders was sent to Ward’s camp for a wagon to convey the 
wounded men to the Right Wing hospital. 

Colin said, turning to Harry Gage: “I understand you now. 
You wished to get me out of your way.” 

“IT sought only an adjustment of our personal affairs, sir,” 
young Gage answered. “You would have been well treated, sir.” 
“Then why do you try to capture me by violence in the dark 
ness? It is a dirty plot—the kind of thing to be expected from a 

man who annoys a lady with unwelcome attentions.” 


Colin Cabot. 
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“You insult me and I resent it,’’ said Gage. “If you must 
know my reason I intended to prevent the dearest girl in the 
world from throwing herself away on a worthless fellow. You 
were to be married tonight and I had to act promptly. My pur- 
pose has the approval of her best friends. If you are a man you 
will fight me.” 

He flung his glove into Colin’s face. 

The answer of the young American was in these calmly spoken 
words: ‘Your blood is hot and you speak without thinking. I 
ask you to consider what may happen to you and these foolish 
friends of yours. You are in the enemy’s country.”’ 

“I care not what may happen,” the young Britisher answered. 
“Unless you are a coward, you will fight me.” 

“It is enough,” said Colin. “You shall have your fight. Amos, 
build a good fire in the road and have these men guarded. I 
reckon they'll all want to see the show. We'll fight with our 
swords.” 

The old pioneer quickly gathered a heap of twigs and dry sticks 
and soon there was an 
island of light flaring up- 
ward and outward and 
shifting its shores in the 
growing darkness. 

Colin drew his blade. 
It had been the grand 
prize in a long tourna- 
ment. “Choose your second, sir, and let’s get through with this. 
Mine will be Captain Farnsworth.” 

“And mine will be David Fayerweather,” said Gage, indicating 
one of his party. 

In the gloom Colin had not recognized the brother of his sweet- 
heart. The men gathered in a line with the contestants between 
them and the fire. Colin and Harry Gage took off their coats and 
rolled up their right sleeves to the elbow. 

“Our wager will be the girl,” said Gage. 

“The girl should be consulted, but if you win I will agree to re- 
commend you,” Colin answered. “I would be unworthy of her.” 
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“J shall have to re- 
duce you to the 
ranks and return 
you to the company 
from which you 
came” 


He was ina bad temper. He 


Amos had a pistol in each hand. 
gave this impolite warning to the prisoners: 
“From now on you lobsters have got to behave purty. 


You 
grab hold o’ one ‘nother an’ hang on. If ye git me vexed any 
more, ye'll be sorry.” 

The principals conferred with their seconds a moment. 

The advice of Amos was given with slight regard for privacy. 
It was brief and unclassical: 

“T want to see ye ram a hole in that skunk’s kitten without no 
unnecessary delay.” 

The word was given. 
began. 

Amos Farnsworth’s account of the bloody adventure is given 
below. It made him famous in the army. 

“They hopped around whettin’ blade agin blade fer a minute 
which that Englishman was as spry as a cat. His eyes swore an’ 
my own wasn’t talkin’ any too proper which it’s sure as shootin’ 
Satan had his hand on my shoulder. My boy was as pert an’ 
good-natured as a new minister. There was a lot o’ backin’ up an’ 
jumpin’ for’ards like a hoss pullin’ stumps. I see that he knowed 
how to handle himself perfect. Ye hear to me he was a sight 
with his left hand up in the air an’ his right one as busy as the 
bill of a woodpecker. Limber! God 0’ Moses! That straight, 
broad-shouldered cuss swayed an’ stepped so fast it tired my 
(Here Amos swaggered about awkardly imitating the 
“It was a purty thing to see, by G— 
it was which there ain’t no mistake! He kep’ that youngster 
busy stabbin’ the air till his lungs was pumpin’. Then—say— 
did ye ever see a man move when a hornet is takin’ a ride on his 
neck? He gits the spur an’ he don’t dally. He moves as swiftly 
as any doin’s ye can hope to see. Ye hear me, son, it ain’t no 
spryer than Colin Cabot when he sprung his bow an’ shoved his 
blade through the right arm o’ that lobster an’ got away. Bing! 
bang! went the Britisher’s sword on the ground which his shirt 
an’ breeches was turnin’ red. He looked at his arm an’ tumbled 
over. My boy jumped for’ard an’ corded the busted arm with 
his neck rag. I had a little pot o’ pitch an’ some clean bandages 


The principats advanced and the fight 


eyes.” 
classic pose and motions.) 
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in my saddle bag. In a few minutes 
we got him patched up snug an’ 
reg’lar. Thar’s a lot more but I 
won't tell it ‘cause it puts my soul 
in danger. When thar’s a dead cat 
in the well, it’s a good idee to stop 
usin’ the water. Seems so I can 
never spin a good yarn without the 
help o’ the Lord an’ when I git 
through I need it more’n ever.” 

Thus at the edge of dangerous 
footing he was wont to stop sud- 
denly. With due allowance for 
personal prejudice, it was in the main a correct account of the 
battle. It was Colin’s generosity that roiled him. Amos wanted 
to take the whole bunch of lobsters to the guard house for the 
punishment they deserved. 

Colin said to his defeated foe: “I will take you back to the line 
and let you go home.” 

Young David Fayerweather stepped forward and offered Colin 
his hand, saying: “‘You are a gentleman, sir. I 
have seen no better swordsman and I am sure 
there was never a more generous victor. I can 
no longer oppose your wish to marry my sister.” 

Colin did not thank him. He was in no 
friendly mood. He wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, saying: 

“You have treated me rather badly. I can 
forget it. You didn’t know me. Here is your 
chance to make amends. Please go now to the 
Dorsets’ and give your sister my love. Bring 
her out on the road to Cambridge in the morning. 
I will meet you near the Roxbury turn at nine 
o'clock. I must see her, but in view of what has 
happened I cannot go to the Dorsets’. When 
does your pass expire? 

““My pass is good until tomorrow at sundown.” 

David Fayerweather promised to do this favor 
and set out afoot for the Dorset house. 

The wagon had come for the two wounded 
men, both of whom were young loyalists who 
lived in Roxbury and were in a sorry state of 
mind. 

“What are we to say?” one of them asked. 

Colin flung hot words at them. ‘You sneaks, 
you crow keepers, you lousy, tick-eaten dogs 
that lick the dirty feet of a king! Be true to the 
land you live in and give us a chance to think 
better of you.” 

One of the mercenary youth answered: “We 
are minded to join the American Army, sir. 
We came here only to earn two pounds apiece. 
Weare poor. We needed the money, sir.” 

“Well, you’re a heap of rubbish. But we'll do our best with 
you. Tell them you got into a skirmish between the British and 
some Massachusetts men and that you are patriots.” 

The wagon drove away with the wounded men and their un- 
injured comrade. Colin and Amos escorted Harry Gage and his 
friends to the line and having mended the cut saddle girth, the 
two set out for Cambridge. 

It was a warm, clear night and although the horses were weary 
they made good time. Almost before they knew it they were in 
Cambridge and before the gate at General Headquarters. The 
windows of the old mansion were aglow. The guard pacing in 
front of it blew his whistle. A hostler came out from the stables 
promptly. 

Colin said to him: “She is cool. Give her water and oats. I 
shall want her at eight in the morning.”’ 

Billy came out of the front door and seeing the young captain 
said: “We was worried about you, sir. The general is in his office. 
Said he wanted to see you soon as you got in.” 

Colin had not anticipated that he would have to see the general 
nor did he know of the alarming nature of Revere’s report and 
of its effect on the Commander-in-Chief and ‘“‘Lady Washington.” 
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They entered the hall of the house used as headquarters. 

“T shall first go to my room and wash and change my linen.” 

General Washington came out of his office. There was a grave 
look in his face. He gave his hand to the young man, saying: 

“Captain, we have been deeply concerned for your safety. 
Come into my office and tell me what has happened.” 

“T apologize for my appearance,” said the captain. 

It was a timely remark. His face and linen, wet with perspir- 
ation when he set out from Roxbury, were now smeared with dust. 
His hair was matted. 

“Tt is all a part of the story. Let me hear it.” 

Those penetrating, blue-gray eyes had been surveying him. 

They were now looking into his. He could not lie to this man. 
Those eyes seemed to make it impossible. He must tell the whole 
truth and be done with it. 

Lady Washington entered the room exclaiming, “Mercy on 
us!” 

She looked at him and went to his side and having brushed his 
forehead with her handkerchief kissed it, saying, ““My boy, I 
am glad you were not captured. I have been sitting up late and 
praying for good news of you. I told Billy 
to call me if you came before midnight. 
What has happened to you?” 

She sat down and Colin told the story of 
the ambush and without neglecting its 
romantic background. He told of the timely 
arrival of Captain Farnsworth and his men, 
of the duel and its wager and of all that was 
said and done to his foes. It was a vivid, 
modest recital. 

The Commander-in-Chief listened with 
deep interest. For a moment his chin rested 
on his hand as he leaned forward over his 
desk. ‘Then he sat back in his chair, his 
weary legs crossed. A smile came to his face 
while he tapped his knee with a paper cutter. 
It grew stern as the story advanced. There 
was a look of rueful sadness in his eyes when 
he asked: 

“You have heard me say that I will have 
no duels in my army?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your duty must have been clear to you. 
The men were in your power. They should 
have been turned over to General Ward for 
punishment. They were in fact raiders.” 

“T thought that they had been sufficiently 
punished. I tried to avoid fighting, sir. He 
stung me with insults in the presence of my 
sweetheart’s brother. The matter went so 
far I should have felt like a coward, I should 
have looked like a coward if I had refused to 
fight. Besides, sir, 1 am in love. The girl is 
more than my life to me.” 

Lady Washington had been deeply interested in the narrative. 
Her knitting had fallen from her hands and was lying in her lap. 
Her dark eyes were wide open and aglow with sympathy as she 
sat looking at the humiliated captain. She turned to her hus- 
band, exclaiming: “‘Good land! / like it. He had to fight.”’ 

The General never argued with his wife in the presence of other 
people. He arose and answered her only with a smile and a bow. 
Then he addressed himself to the 
young man. His tone was kindly. 
“You are young and it is your first 
offence. You are just out of civil 
life and have not learned that an 
officer must have self restraint. We 
are in an army where vast issues are 
at stake. They depend largely on 
the conduct of our officers. Go to 
your rest. I will see you at seven in 
the morning and meanwhile I will 
think about it.” 

“I shali bow to your will, sir, 
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whatever it may be,”’ said Colin. “Your displeasure is a grief to 
me and I am most unhappy. 1 was to meet my sweetheart on the 
road to Roxbury in the morning and bring her here to be intro- 
duced.” 

“T must see her!’’ Lady Washington declared. 

Colin went to his room. The lady walked up the first flight 
with him and spoke a word of encouragement. 

Captain Cabot was weary. He slept in spite of his unhappiness. 
The drums and fifes awoke him as they were wont to do at six 
o'clock. He dressed with unusual care and hurried into camp for 
a word with Amos before the hour of his dreaded talk with the 
Chief. Colin was waiting in the office when the general entered 
and sat down at his desk, saying: 

“My boy, if I were to follow the dictates of my heart, I would 
praise your skill and courage and romantic generosity and over- 
look your indiscretions. In the circumstances it is impossible. 
The little foray is of such a nature that news of it will travel. It 
is the kind of story, with great names involved, that feels good in 
the mouth. I shall have to reduce you to the ranks and return 
you to the company from which you came. In confidence I con- 
fess that I do it with a regard for you that is affectionate. You 
have unusual talents and your promotion in the regiment will no 
doubt be rapid. I assure you also that it will give joy and satis- 
faction to Mrs. Washington and to me.”’ 

“T will do my best, sir, and now I must not forget a matter 
which had slipped me in my great anxiety. The conduct of 
Captain Farnsworth was quite in line with your sense of his duty. 
He regarded me as his superior and protested strongly against 
my action in forgiving the prisoners. He was for taking them to 
the guard-house.” 

“You relieve my mind of another anxiety,” said the general. 
“We shall do our best to make this a happy day for you. Mrs. 
Washington will go down the road with her coach and an escort 
to meet the young lady and her brother and bring them here. 
She will invite your sweetheart to dine with us. The parlors and 
the library shall be yours for the day so that you may have an 
opportunity for an appropriate exchange of ideas and senti- 
ments.” 

The Commander-in-Chief was smiling as he added: “I am 
quite aware how important it is to you and you have my very 
best wishes.” 

The young man expressed his thanks and withdrew. 

Captain Farnsworth was entering the front door in his grand 
new fanciful uniform of blue homespun with brass buttons, scar- 
let cuffs and collar. While an orderly took his name to the Chief, 
Amos took the opportunity to announce to Colin: 

“The General sent fer me, so I 
drawed on my best Sunday har- 
ness an’ here I be.” 

A gold breast pin was fastened 
to the front of his coat. Colin 
advised him to remove it. 

“T’ll hide it if ye say so, al- 
though it cost a master sight,” 
said Amos. 


CHAPTER IV 





“The general is right,’’ Colin answered. ‘He is always right. 
I want to help the cause and I have long felt that I could do more 
down among the men in the ranks than I can do at headquarters. 
I shall miss the good company I have found here, especially that 
of your Ladyship and the general.” 

“T shall see you often, for I love your honest face and your 
graceful courtesies. I did not expect to find such a knight in 
New England. In a few minutes I shall be going down the road 
in my coach to meet your lady and her brother, with the dignity 
and grandeur to which they are accustomed. It will be Virginia 
showing her good will to New England. I do regret—” 

She hesitated and Colin interrupted her. 

“T understand. You could not honor a disgraced man by taking 
him with you on a public road, nor is it necessary. You will find 
them near the Roxbury turning.” 

“Oh, it is not that. A knight must not meet his lady-love in the 
dusty road with curious onlookers to embarrass them. I think 
that it will be better for him to meet her in the castle.” 

“Shall you bring them both here?”’ Colin asked. 

“Mercy! The general was inclined to kick over the traces 
when I proposed to bring a young loyalist to headquarters. Our 
spies are coming in at all hours, you know. So we shall take him 
to General Greene’s house and send him to the Dorsets’ after 
dark with a pass extended to midnight. The general’s son will 
keep him busy bowling in the back yard. I shall draw the shades 
in the coach so we shall see no travel on the road. It would seem 
ungracious to turn him back and to take his sister. A Virginian 
could not do it.” 

So the wife of the Commander-in-Chief brought ‘‘Pat” to 
Headquarters, and the lovers met in the comfortable library at 
Headquarters, a bit apart from the life of the house. They em- 
braced each other while Mrs. Washington stood beside them. She 
withdrew in a moment, saying, “You may sit down here and get 
through with your greetings and promises. I’ll pop in once in a 
while, for fear you might be lonesome. I must have some excuse 
for looking at you.” 

When she had left them Colin said: ‘‘Now let us forget war and 
have a romantic day. Since I left Boston my imagination has 
been busy with you.” 

“What has it done with me?” 

She laughed merrily as he went on: “It has throned you in 
Cleopatra’s barge. You remember all that pretty stuff—sides of 


beaten gold and perfumed, purple sails and silver oars moving to 
the sound of flutes.” 

“Flutes!” she exclaimed, laughing as she rose on her tip-toes to 
meet his lips with her own. 


“I can tell what my practical father 
would say. I love your talk. It 
is music to me but he would 
laugh and say, ‘Give a Yankee 
boy the higher education and you 
get flutes and perfumed, purple 
sails and silver oars and all that 
trumpery.’ We know how im- 
portant they are in love making, 
but they wouldn’t do in a high 
wind and a heavy sea.”’ 

She laughed and kissed his 
forehead. 





In Which Colin Gets Better Ac- 

quainted With Mrs. Washington 

and Meets Sim Botts and Mrs. 
Bowlby. 





ADY WASHINGTON was 
not at the breakfast table. 
Colin met her on his wavy to his 
room above stairs. She kissed 
his cheek and shook his hand. 
“Poor boy!”’ she exclaimed in a 
low tone. “I did my best for you. The general is the dearest of 
men but he is like a great rock. When his mind has found its bed 
it settles down and—mercy!—you might as well try to move this 
house with your hands. Don’t worry. You will get along. We 
are really fond of you.” 
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“Away with commerce!” he 
exclaimed. ‘*We’ll sink the golden 
barge if you like. A castle or a 
palace will cost no more.” 

“‘Make it a pretty little house 
with a garden. You knowl ama 
Boston girl.” 

Mrs. Washington interrupted 
them as she “popped in” with 
these cheery words: ‘““Now don’t 
get tired out. We intend to 
have a little dancing after dinner is finished.”’ 

It was a memorable day in the lives of the young lovers. They 
sat long, reciting the summer history and discussing their plans 
They dined with General and Mrs. Washington and members of 
the staff and their wives. Mrs. Washington arranged for an hour 
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As they drove on they cheered each other with the opinion 
of certain great men that the war would soon be over 


of dancing at four o’clock. The Commander-in-Chief took part in 
it. When the dancing was over he retired to his office and sent 
for Colin. 

“Mrs. Washington tells me that you and the fair young lady 
wish to be married and to settle down here in Cambridge. Your 
wish has my sympathy, for I have been young and have had in 
my breast the emotion so far above the common things of life that 
The time has come when a man’s judgment 
may save you trouble. The situation here is bad. We have no 
Wages and salaries are long unpaid. For months to 
You would not wish 
If you were my 


one forgets them. 


money. 
come we may all have to work without pay. 
to borrow money with this prospect ahead of us. 
son I would say, wait until the way is clear and your spurs are 
You are young and you will be wise not to complicate your 
problems. I have had my say. The decision rest with you. I 
shall only add that if I were of your age and standing in your 
shoes I would probably marry as soon as she would have me.” 
The general had concluded his remarks with a little laugh. 
Colin promptly answered: “But I shall not. My sweetheart 
has more wisdom than I. She has spoken of the things of which 
you remind me. She is willing to wait. I shall be governed by 


won. 
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your judgment. Until better days come my bride shall be the 
great cause.” 

So it happened that late in the afternoon of that day Colin 
set out in a chaise for Roxbury with “Pat” beside him. Mrs 
Washington came to the door with them as they were leaving 

“Oh. these cold-blooded men!’ she exclaimed “T feel as if 
I had been robbed and I shall feel more so when you are gone 

As they were driving on they cheered each other with the 
opinions of certain great men that the war would soon be over 
They went to the Dorset house, where he left her to await the 
arrival of her brother. In the moment of parting Colin said to 
her: 

“T shall try to get a pass that will let you across the line when 
you may wish to use it. I can only pour my love into written 
words and think of you every hour until you come.”’ 

She stood erect looking at him. 

“Oh, the cruelty of war! How I hate to see you going! But I 
must try to be as brave as you are. I could throw myself down 
and weep but I wi// not. 1 will stand up straight and look at 
you as if I had a heart of stone. I shall look until you are out of 
sight. Then I shall think of your (Continued on page 58) 
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In a dash it’s the start, and in the start it’s hands 


as well as legs. Nate Cartmell, with part of a 
hand gone, was intercollegiate champion in the 
100 and 220 three years in succession 


ANY college coaches enjoy repeating to their charges 
a popular axiom which runs much as follows: 

“Three qualities are essential to any athlete who 
would succeed—heart, head and heels.”’ 

By heart they mean, of course, courage; by head, intelligence; 
by heels, that physical perfection which most men consider a 
pre-requisite to outstanding athletic achievement. 

Like most coaches, I too preached this idea during the now- 
distant days when I guided the destinies of various college foot- 
ball teams in the North, the South and the Far West. But more 
lately I have learned to question its essential truth. Years of 
experience in watching and studying football, baseball, golf and 
other players have convinced me that while courage and intelli- 
gence are still essential to achievement, serious physical handi- 
caps can be and have been overcome by those who possess the 
requisite qualities of heart and head. 

Let’s look at some of the evidence. 

We'll start by taking the axiom somewhat literally and con- 
sidering those athletes whose courage and intelligence were so 
pronounced that they won to stardom despite disabilities of the 
leg or foot. There was, for example, Ted Bank, formerly of the 
32d Division, A. E. F., who returned from the war to become var- 
sity quarterback at Michigan, winning his letter in 1920 and 
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HERES 


By Sol Metzger 


Mr these champions who 
scaled the heights in spite of 
physical handicaps—who couldn't be 
beaten because they wouldn't be beaten 


1921. Because of a wound in the knee, Bank went into every 
game with a specially-constructed brace and pad over his in- 
jured limb. Today he is coaching at Tulane. Then there 
was Louis Muegge, now coaching at Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri. Muegge held the difficult post of tackle on Bob 
Zuppke’s 1927 Illinois Western Conference Championship 
eleven in spite of a boyhood injury that had bent and short- 
ened a leg until he had a perceptible limp. Like many 
athletes so handicapped he developed a technique in running 
by which he put all his drive into the good leg and half 
dragged the weak one, playing always a dependable and fre- 
quently a spectacular game. 

Consider also “Keckie’’ Mullins, of Oregon, a splendid 
tackle and pole vaulter during Hugo Bezdek’s reign as coach. 
Despite the fact that half of his right foot had been removed 
by an operation, Mullins was generally considered one of the 
best place-kickers and punters on the Coast. He overcame his 
handicap by filling the shoe on his injured foot with a solid 
material. As a pole vaulter he cleared the bar at eleven and 
twelve feet. 

All such stories of achievement are not necessarily modern. 
The early nineties furnish one of the most interesting bits of 
evidence. Early one autumn of that drab or roseate period, 
depending on one’s age, a youth known to football history as 
“King” Kelley reported for the Yale varsity eleven. Because 
part of one foot was missing, the tale runs, he was told 
abruptly to keep off the field, since he could only waste the 
time of coaches and players. Kelley took the rebuke to heart 
and resigned from Yale to enter Princeton, where he obtained 

revenge by beating the Bulldog by his own individual perform- 
ances and by making the All-American eleven two successive 
years. 

Leg injuries have been overcome by athletes in many sports 
other than football. Ted Cann, handicapped by a stiff, bent 
knee, plays regularly on the New York A. C. championship water 
polo team. Harry B. McCluggage discarded his artificial leg to 
compete on the 1913-14-15 water polo team at Illinois. Art 
Krogh won his Chicago University letter for swimming, despite 
the loss of a leg in a railroad accident. At that university today 
the fastest backstroke man is E. H. Stevens, who lost a hand and 
replaces it while in the pool with a wooden paddle strapped to 
his wrist. 

In track sports, if anywhere, one would think injured or con- 
genitally weak legs would bar a man from stardom. Yet many 
runners and jumpers have overcome such handicaps. One of the 
earliest of our great jumpers, W. Byrd Page, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, told me that as a boy his legs were so weak he 
found it difficult to walk. A physician advised jumping practice 
as a remedy. For years thereafter Page spent all his free time 
roaming the countryside attempting to clear snake rail fences. 
How well he succeeded is attested by the fact that while at college 
he established a record of six feet, four inches. 
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Some six years ago a freshman with a left 
leg crippled from infantile paralysis entered 
Dartmouth. He was George C. Slawson, of 
the class of 1928. On reporting for the track 
team he was informed by Harry Hillman, the 
coach, that he must first obtain permission 
from the physical director. Gently as possi- 
ble, the director discouraged his ambition. 
But the freshman persisted, until a college 
physician to whom he had appealed as a last 
resort finally relented. “If that kid wants to 
try the high jump,” he said, “let him go 
ahead.”’ 

Now high jumping is an art. It de- 
mands the correct use of both legs, one to 
leap from, the other to kick with. Slawson 
developed a form of his own—a leap off his 
good right leg, then an odd hitch-kick and a 
still stranger double-kick with it, to get his 
body over the bar. He landed on the same 
leg too. No one ever jumped quite like him. 
Comparatively few have jumped higher. 
Slawson was clearing six feet before he 
finished college. 

In college baseball, also, courage and de- 
termination have overcome the handicaps 
represented by injured legs. The athletic 
annals of the University of Michigan offer 
interesting testimony to this effect in the 
records of Arthur (Chubby) Coates and 
Jerry Benson, who played on the Wolverine 
nine despite leg injuries resulting from 
wounds suffered during the war. Coates 
disregarded a serious limp to perform bril- 
liantly as a catcher. Benson was in the box, 
pitching on several occasions to his ex- 
service comrade. 

Many gymnasts have 
converted similar handi- 
caps into assets. Clarence 
A. Moeller, intercollegiate 
champion and captain of 
the 1930 University of 
California team, had only 
one leg. Charles Zey, who 
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Big Bill Tilden had to alter the grip 
on his tennis racquet after a finger 
of his right hand was amputated. 
He kept right on winning. Left, 


——e Mordecai (Three-finger) Brown, a 


~ pitcher whose stout heart and strong 

arm overcame the deficiency of a 

crippléd hand to win for the old 

Chicago Cubs two world champion- 
ships in a row 


was graduated last year from Dartmouth, competed on the parallel 
bars, the flying rings and in rope climbing, winning the intercol- 
legiate championship in the last event. He walked to each meet 
on crutches because of crippled legs. Apart from these activities 
he won sixteen gold medals, each of which meant first place in college 
competition. During his senior year, Zey was the victim of an 
odd eligibility rule by which authorities decided that because of 
the advantage given him by overdeveloped arms and shoulders, and 
light, underdeveloped legs, he should be barred from further gym 
uastic competition. 


ANY one-armed men have won fame in war, in the professions 
and in business, but one doesn’t expect them to star in com 
petitive athletics. Nevertheless, the records reveal a great number 
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who have achieved distinction in sports despite this handicap. 
On Dartmouth’s Big Green football teams two one-armed men 
have performed brilliantly. The first was Harold D. Halstead, 
a tackle on the 1910 eleven; the second, Eugene Neely, of the 
class of 1919. Both tackled with head and arm instead of with 
outstretched hands. Neely won country-wide acclaim, when in 
one early season game he backed out of the line to nab a forward 
pass thrown by an opposing back, caught it with his good arm and 
ran through the entire team for a touchdown. 

Many football players have starred despite permanent in- 
juries which limited the use of one arm. When E. T. Royal of 
Illinois came back from war, a bullet had stiffened his shoulder, 
but, helped by frequent massage, he played in many games as 
substitute fullback in 1921-22-23. ‘‘Pug’’ Rentner, fullback and 
star forward-passer on last fall’s Northwestern University con- 
ference championship eleven, cannot raise his passing arm above 
his head because of a boyhood injury. He throws the ball shoul- 
der high—and with bullet-like speed. 
Rentner, incidentally, is one of the 
main characters in a favorite story of 
the 1929 season. Shortly after 
Northwestern’s overwhelming victory 
over Tulane, Rentner and others went 
into quarantine because of a mild 
case of smallpox on the squad. 
Northwestern wired the news at once 
to Tulane, advising that the entire 
‘southern team be vaccinated. Back 
came the classic reply: UNNECES- 
SARY TO VACCINATE OUR 
PLAYERS STOP NONE OF THEM 
GOT NEAR YOUR BACKFIELD. 

Baseball has known a number of 
one-armed players. Neely of Dart- 
mouth, football fame took part in 
intra-mural games on the diamond. 
His method was to catch the ball with 
his gloved hand, throw it into the air, 
drop the glove and then throw the 
ball with bare hand. He also batted 
consistently. 

Down at the University of Texas 
Dick Hooper, who lost his left arm in 
boyhood, played regularly in the 
outfield and batted from .281 to .324. 
Describing his methods, “Uncle Billy” 
Disch, the coach, said: ‘Hooper was 
so remarkably fast in his fielding 
action that you could hardly see his 
movements. He never caught the 
ball with his right hand, but batted it 
into the air, while in one motion he 
had his glove off and was ready to 
throw. Often during practice he 
would come in and play the infield. 
There he would never remove his 
glove, but would simply slap the 
ground balls to first base with his 
gloved hand. He was pretty fast at 
that, but not quite accurate enough 
to be a regular infielder.”’ 

Georgia had a similar phenomenon 
in Bill White who, although he had 
lost one arm as a boy, played as outfielder and pitched on the 
Mercer University nine and was quarterback on the eleven. For 
a while White played professional baseball in the Georgia State 
League. During the past ten years he has been an unusually 
successful coach at Georgia University. 

The one-winger has made good in big league baseball too. 
There are still ardent fans who remember Hugh Daily, mounds- 
man for the Cleveland Nationals in the Eighties, whose left arm 
had been amputated between elbow and wrist. In describing 
him recently John B. Foster, widely-known baseball writer, told 
me: “Daily was the best one-armed player in major baseball. 
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On July 7, 1884, he struck out sixteen men in one game, a record 
which ranks him with Matty, Rucker and Waddell. Daily 
pitched fifteen games with 140 strikeouts with the Chicago Cubs 
in 1884. Then he jumped to the old Union League and turned in 
225 strikeouts in twenty-six games. He is sixth in strikeouts 
in baseball history, with a record of 1,610 in 219 games, an average 
of over seven per game.” 

Still more fans will remember ‘“Three-Fingered” Brown, 
pitcher on the Chicago Cubs under Chance, who, though he had 
both arms, had suffered a mutilated hand and was, neverthe- 
less, one of the best curve pitchers ever to wear the Cub uniform. 

Runners and jumpers, who use the whole body in their train- 
ing efforts, need, one would think, two powerful arms to help 
overcome competition. Yet Jimmy Stafford, of the Boston A. A., 
tied for fourth place in the high jump at the National A. A. U. 
indoor championships last winter, despite the fact that his right 
arm has been amputated. Nate Cartmell, of the Universiy of 
Pennsylvania, who had lost part of his right hand, 
was a double winner of dashes in the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
cuampionships for the three successive years, 1906- 
1908 inclusive. Bryce Taylor, the Southern Cali- 
fornia colored sprinter, who ran on the 440-yard 
relay team that established a world’s record a few 
years ago, lacked a left hand.- Nor did Taylor confine 
his college athletic activities exclusively to running. 
He was also a star All-Coast tackle. There are many 
other examples, but these should prove the point. 


OLF can furnish many examples of players who 
have refused to let physical disabilities hamper 
their game. There are records of one-armed and one- 


Ted Cann, who won the Medal of 
Honor in the Navy early in the war, 
plays on the championship water polo 
team of the New York Athletic Club 
despite a stiff, bent knee 


legged players and even of one ardent follower of the 
sport who, because both arms had been amputated, 
must grip his club between the neck and the right 
shoulder. Tommy Armour, 1927 National Open 
Champion, came through against a field containing 
Bobby Jones and the entire British Ryder Cup team 
over the difficult Oakmont course at Pittsburgh, in 
spite of such handicaps as may be represented by odd 
pieces of shrapnel in his shoulder and an eye lost in 
the war. In tennis, Clarence M. Charest, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., became National Veteran Champion at 
Forest Hills, although lacking one arm. During his 
early youth, Charest had been a promising player, 
but lost an arm at the age of thirty. Instead of quit- 
ting in discouragement he adjusted his game to his 
disability. Every sportsman will recall, too, how Tilden 
altered his grip on the racquet to continue his extra- 
ordinary victories in tennis after an infection neces- 
sitated the amputation of a finger on his right hand. 

Handicaps or injuries affecting the eyes, head or 
back have been just as ineffectual in keeping high- 
hearted athletes out of competition as are those 
affecting the limbs. College records are filled with 
the names of men like Joe Duff, Princeton all-Ameri- 
can guard; Ben Wattenberg, the phenomenal forward-passer of 
Chicago University’s 1928 team; Fritz Coltrin, captain of the 
University of California 1928 Golden Bears, and “‘Brick’”’ Marcus, 
of California, who played brilliantly despite defective vision. 
The participation of such men in the game has resulted in wide 
manufacture of headgears with non-breakable glass lenses and 
other special equipment. “Not a year passes,” one manu- 
facturer told me recently, “in which we don’t outfit a hundred 
ormore football players with special equipment which helps them 
overcome physical handicaps that might otherwise bar them 
from the game.” Most football followers are familiar with the 
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story of Eddie Hart, Princeton All-American tackle, who played 
with a special head harness after physicians had disagreed as to 
whether he had a cracked vertebra in his neck. 

Hart came along to Princeton after a marvelous football career 
at Phillips Exeter. The rumor that he had a “broken neck”’ pre- 
ceded him, but Exeter and Andover players who had played with 
and against him laughed at the idea, and with good reason, for in 
the hurly-burly of college football when other plavers were having 
time taken out the stocky Hart was always ready for play. 
Percy Haughton was just beginning to mould the Harvard foot- 
ball teams into the perfect machines that for several seasons 
rode roughshod over their opponents, but when the great 
Harvard team went down to Princeton in 1911 it ran into 
some inspiring line play that kept the Crimson from get 
ting its attack underway. Hart was an inspiring leader 
that day, and so marvelous was the Princeton defense 
that when Sam White, a Princeton end who up to that 
time had been inconspicuous, picked up a fumble and ran 
some ninety yards for a surprise touchdown, Harvard 
found itself defeated. Incidentaliy, two weeks later 
White did the same thing to Yale at New Haven, and the 
Princeton defense, which was again almost impregnable, 
made that touchdown responsible for the win. Nowadays 
a run of that character is impossible, for a few years ago 
the rules committee decided that the ball is dead as soon 
as a fumble is gathered in. 

I am told that Harry Herbert, whose brilliant football 
career at Syracuse University was cut short when he 
snapped a vertebra, later plaved lacrosse at Tufts while 
attending a professional school at that university. If you 
know a tougher game than lacrosse can be, let me know. 
Another football player 
who wouldn’t let cir- 
cumstances defeat him 
was Charlie Wiehrs, a 
star back on the 1926 
University of Georgia 
eleven, who wore a 
special aluminum head- 
gear under his regula- 
tion helmet to protect 
his skull after a trepan 
operation made neces- 
sary by a fracture suf- 
fered in scrimmage. 

In boxing, a notable 
example of similar cour- 
age was offered by 
Eugene Criqui, who won 
the featherweight title from Kil- 
bane and lost it to Dundee, de- 
spite the fact that the entire side 
of his jaw was in a silver plate, as 
the result of a shrapnel wound in 
the World War. Harry Greb, 
former middle and light-heavy- 
weight champion, went through 
vears of boxing with one good 
and one glass eye. Incidentally, 
Greb was the only man who could 
win a decision over Gene Tunney. 
That happened in 1922, and by 
it Greb took away from Tunney 
the light heavyweight title he 
had won earlier in the year from 
Battling Levinsky. In two fights 
in 1923 Tunney won decisions, 
but in 1925, less than a year and a 
half before Gene won the world’s 
heavyweight championship, Greb 
fought a no-decision battle with 
him. Until Greb’s untimely death 
following an operation few persons 
had ever heard of his disability. 
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Thus on the gridiron, the diamond, the links, the court, the 
cinder track or in the ring, the rule holds good—many physical 
handicaps can be overcome if the athlete steadfastly refuses 
to let them become mental hazards as well. Heart, head and 
heels—all three apparently are not indispensable! A generous 
enough equipment of the first two can compensate for an under 
supply of the third. That is my own profound conviction, 


shared, I know, by many observers who have followed the careers 
of some of the athletes cited above. 
I have met, in fact, one veteran baseball fan who goes even 

























Two eyes among two champions. Boxing remem- 
bers Harry Greb as the only man ever to win a 
decision over Gene Tunney. Until his death few 
knew that he had but one eye. Tommy Armour, 
who lost an eye in the war, won the United 
States open golf championship in 1927 


farther in his heresy. From him, while gathering material for 
this article, I sought information concerning big leaguers who 
had played despite physical handicaps. 

“Yep, son,” he answered promptly, “I remember one man who 
overshadows them all.”’ 

“And who was that?” I demanded with all the eagerness his 
statement seemed to justify. There might have been, I began 
to think, a one-eyed baseball player who batted more than .300 
over a period of years and whose exploits had been forgotten in 
the publicity that swirled about Cobb, Wagner, Lajoie, Speaker 
and the rest of the brilliants of the diamond. I even conjured up 
visions of a catcher or first baseman operating successfully in the 
major leagues with a wooden leg. 

The veteran fan paused dramatically to let my interest grow 
Then he gravely answered: ‘Rube Waddell, the greatest pitcher 
of all time. He plaved throughout his entire career without a 
head on his shoulders.” 

If that seems too strong a characterization, just ask Connie 
Mack or any of the old time Athletics who were associated with 
the craziest player in all baseball history. 
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The BIRDS 
In Their COURSES 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


O TRACE a connection between an incident occurring 

in the year 1772, and an ever growing scientific endeavor 

of this twentieth century would seem, at first glance, to 

be far-fetched. Indeed, to many it would appear entirely 
fantastic; but that there is a connection only proves the accuracy 
of the ancient axiom that “truth is stranger than fiction.’”’ Two 
widely different settings illustrate the point. 


SCENE ONE 

Locality—The Southern Ocean. 

Date—Fall of the year, 1772. 

Circumstances—A ship was beating around the Cape of Good 
Hope. One morning the look-out, happening to glance aloft, 
saw a moving object above the mainmast, an object hovering on 
outspread, narrow wings. Descending in short spirals, this 
stranger from the infinity of the sky dropped a pair of taloned 
feet, closed its wings and came to rest upon the topmost yard. 
There it remained until 
the attention of the crew 
being drawn to it and the 
fact that the newcomer 
was evidently exhausted, 
one of the men went aloft 
and secured the bird, bring- 
ing it to the deck. 

Examination, showed it 
to be a falcon, but it was 
not so much the fact of its 
presence on that waste of 
waters which amazed the 
crew but that about its 
neck was tied a band of 
parchment, bearing on its 
weathered surface, the 
the words ‘‘Jacob—1610.” 


SCENE Two 

Locality—The Gulf 
Coast of Florida. 

Date—Fall of the year, 
Ig3I. 

Circumstances—A 
khaki-clad hunter was 
crouching in a goose-blind 
on the shore. Suddenly 
he tensed, there came a 
whistling rush of many 
wings; dark bodies dropped 
down from a leaden sky to 
hover momentarily over 
the decoys along the edge 
of marsh. The hunter’s 
gun spoke sharply once, 
and one of the hovering 
wildfowl collapsed limply 
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**Know all men by these presents—” 


to the sand as the rest whirled away in honking confusion. Dart- 
ing outward, the hunter secured the fallen goose to find, clamped 
about one leg, a metal band bearing the words “Notify Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C.,”’ followed by a number. 

And so, in both these incidents, though a gap of one hundred 
and fifty-nine years intervenes, a marked bird figures, and that 
lone falcon of 1772 was but a far out-post of the present day 
important work of bird-banding. If the “‘Jacob’”’ of 1610 could 
but see what is going on today and what steps are being taken in 
the advancement of learning through the channel of marking 
birds, he would doubtless experience the satisfaction of a pioneer. 

Though probably nothing more than a passing whim on the 
part of the ancient Jacob, the modern practice of bird-banding is 
one of the most vital phases of natural history study in that it is 
the only means of recording accurately, any definite knowledge of 
the still somewhat mysterious phenomenon of migration. Band- 
ing has transformed conjecture into certainty, for that which was 
surmise before is now known fact. 
If a bird is banded in Canada and 
taken in Florida it remains that that 
bird can and does fly from Canada 
to Florida. If a number of birds of 
the same species are banded and 
are taken at varying localities be- 
tween Canada and Florida, it proves 
that certain definite routes are fol- 
lowed by these feathered voyagers. 
The element of doubt is, therefore, 
eliminated in many cases and since 
science is a study of facts, it will be 
seen at once just how important 
banding is. 

Migration doubtless puzzled the 
pioneer ornithologists of this coun- 
try immeasurably and much of it is 
still a puzzle today, but it is that 
indefatigable seeker after truth, 
John James Audubon, who may be 
regarded as the first of those in 
modern times who attempted to 
learn something of the movements of 
birds by marking individuals. It 
was in 1803 that he experimented 
by attaching tiny circlets of silver 
wire to the legs of a brood of phoebes, 
and he was so very fortunate as to 
obtain returns from his work, two of 
the birds being taken later at some 
distance from the locality where he 
marked them. 

One hundred years passed, how- 
ever, before any pursuance of the 
method continued. In 1902 and 
1903, Dr. Paul Bartsch banded 
several black-crowned night herons 
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in the District of Columbia and re- « 
ceived returns from some of them. 
As Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln re- 
marks in his Bird Banding in Amer- 
ica, “‘the records from these birds 
are apparently the first in modern 
times to be obtained from American 
birds, banded with the deliberate 
intent to learn something of their 
travels.” 

From then on, various individuals 
and bird clubs undertook the practice, one of which was the ex- 
periment of Dr. J. B. Watson in the Dry Tortugas in 1909, when 
he marked nesting sooty and noddy terns with red paint, shipped 
the birds to Galveston, Texas, and Cape Hatteras, North Caro- 
lina, and released them with the result that they forthwith re- 
turned to their nests! Such activity on the part of individuals led 
to the formation, in 1900, of the American Bird Banding Associa- 
tion and this organization sponsored the work until 1920, when it 
was taken over and is now conducted by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, a division of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

That bird-banding can and has claimed widespread interest is 
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HE modern practice of band- 
ing is the only means of record- 
ing accurately the still somewhat 
mysterious phenomenon of migra- 
tion. It has transformed coniecture 
into certainty, surmise into fact” 





Photograph by H. Armstrong Rooverts 


evidenced by its remarkable growth. 
At the close of 1921, one year after 
the Biological Survey took over the 
work, there were 135 operators, and 
these had banded 2,845 birds. At 
the end of a five-year period there 
were 1,100 operators and 138,538 
banded birds. When the first dec- 
ade closed with 1930, there were 

,750 operators who had banded 
742,103 birds. From barely any re 
turns in 1921, these grew at the end of five years to 5,928 and at 
the end of the decade, to 39,446. To bring this data up to date 
more fully, June of this year showed 1,869 operators, 911,382 
banded birds and 51,775 returns! 

Surely, here is a growth which would delight the heart of any 
business executive. From a couple of thousand banded birds to 
nearly a million in ten years is a potent endorsement for the en 
deavor. These figures have been furnished the writer through the 
courtesy of F. C. Lincoln, who has charge of the banding work 
for the Biological Survey. 


One of the most striking features of | (Continued on page 44) 
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HOT LIME 


in the OLD [OWN 


Armistice Day Will Be Homecoming Day 
for the Ten Thousand Posts of The American Legion 


ITH practically every one of the Legion’s 10,000 

posts holding a community or county celebration, 

this year’s observance of Armistice Day promises 

to be the greatest since the guns stopped firing 
thirteen years ago. National Headquarters of The American 
Legion has asked all posts to join in this nationwide revival of 
the spirit of 1918. As the focal point of each community or 
county celebration, Legion posts are expected to invite back to 
their towns and cities all the service men, former residents, who 
since the war have been living in other towns and cities. 

The home-coming aspect of each community rally will give 
each post an opportunity to hold a public ceremony in which it 
can call the roll of all the men who served from its community. 
A large percentage of those who served, residents of the com- 
munity since the war, will be present to answer in person. Con- 
siderable numbers of men who have left town will be back home 
also to answer present. An effort will also be made to tell in the 
roll call the present whereabouts of the men who are not present. 

Special plans have been made by National Headquarters to 
help posts get in touch with men who have left their communi- 
It has been suggested that each post extend special invi- 
Telegraph 


ties. 
tations to the absent, either by letter or telegram. 


companies are to co-operate by making special efforts to locate 
men living in places distant from the towns of their enlistment. 





It is expected that many posts will give old-fashioned barbe- 
cues for all World War veterans. Civilians who were active in 
war work will be guests at most celebrations, and so members of 
local draft boards, the Red Cross, the Salvation Army and other 
war workers would take part in the big reunions. Bands and 
drum corps from surrounding territory would also be invited, 
and in many places school children would appear in massed sing 
ing. Each post has been asked to arrange its own program in a 
manner to make the greatest appeal not only to veterans but to 
citizens generally. National Headquarters is sending to posts on 
request material that will be useful in planning celebrations. 

Armistice Day will come at the end of American Legion 
Week, the week in which all posts start intensively the*work of 
enrolling for the new year all its members of the present year, 
together with as many new members as possible. The Legion’s 
national membership early in September had reached 1,045,000, 
and it is expected that this record will be exceeded in 1932. 


Safety for Children 


HE 478 posts of The American Leg':n in Minnesota have 

joined in a statewide program designed to make Minnesota 
streets and highways safer for children going to and from school. 
Under a plan announced by Department Commander Oscar 
Youngdahl of Minneapo- 
lis, each post will organize 
in its own community a 
school patrol composed of 
the most trustworthy boys 
in each school building. 
These boys are to be pro- 
vided with a Minnesota 
school patrol badge de 
signed by the State High 
way Department, which is 
co-operating with the 
Legion. The members of 
the patrols would be sta- 
tioned at crossings and 
other danger points on the 
routes used by school chil- 
dren. They would be given 


Legionnaire Bayard 
Tuckerman, Jr., win- 
ning a first prize at 
the seventh annual 
horse show of Gardner 
Post of South Hamil- 
ton, Massachusetts 
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instruction to fit them for the task of directing their fellow pupils. 
With the badge, each patrol member will receive a belt, a flag and 


a stop signal. Legionnaire F. Ben Andreen, superintendent of 
schools at New Ulm, has been named state chairman of Legion 
safety activities. 


The Legion Steps Forward 


N THE eve of the Detroit national convention, National 

Commander Ralph T. O’Neil called a national conference 
on unemployment and the economic situation, in Washington, 
D. C., September 14th. This action foreshadowed the importance 
which unemployment and the industrial depression would have 
in the national convention, and one purpose of the conference 
was to devise a program suitable for adoption by the Legion as a 
whole. To the conference were invited representatives of the 
Legion, high officials of the American Federation of Labor and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Governors of the 
States, the mayors of fifteen leading cities and other persons 
prominent in American life. In announcing the conference, 
National Commander O’Neil pledged support to President 
Hoover’s organization for unemployment relief. 

It was recalled that The American Legion had helped end the 
unemployment crisis of 1921 by its country-wide efforts to ob- 
tain jobs for service men, and newspapers in many parts of the 
country hailed the Washington conference as a step likely to 
produce important results. Mr. O’Neil called attention to the 
fact that the conference was an outgrowth of the work which has 
been carried on for two years by the Legion’s National Employ- 
ment Commission, headed by Past National Commander Howard 
P. Savage of Chicago. The commission, besides recommending 
the conference, had found jobs for 200,000 veterans and had ex- 
erted its influence to speed up public construction projects, of 
which there are works totaling $4,000,000,000 which have been 
authorized but not begun. 


The Riding Post 


N THE sporting calendar of the North Shore in Massachu- 
setts July 4th has been more than a patriotic holiday in the 
last seven years. On seven successive Fourths of July, Augustus 
Peabody Gardner Post of South Hamilton has given its horse 
show and race meeting. So successful is the event, recounts Alice 
Daley, Post Historian, that the post engages in no other monev- 
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The junior members of the 
Auxiliary of Jackson Hole 
(Wyoming) Post make the 
acquaintance of a new-born 
elk calf at the Government's 
elk refuge, in the shadow of 
the famous Teton Range. 
Nature has provided magni- 
ficent stage settings for the 
Jackson Hole outfit’s annual 
picnic 


raising activities and has seen its 
building fund mount gradually to 
more than $6,000. The annual 
meeting is held on the field of the 
Myopia Hunt Club. Three thou 
sand automobiles were parked at 
the field during the meet this 
year. 


O/d Cars Like New 
automobile was 


f Neewengrgr et 
not a badge of opulence in 


Brooklyn, New York, last sum- 
mer. It denoted instead an 
owner with a good heart. When 
The American Legion Welfare 
Committee of Kings County was looking about for new ways to 
provide work for unemployed service men, Legionnaire Ben 
Namm got the idea that polishing automobiles would place many 
dollars in empty pockets. So under Mr. Namm’s direction a 
school of simonizing was opened. Jobless men were taught the 
technique of making old cars shine like new, were equipped with 
cloths and cans of patent wax and were sent to the homes of 
customers the Legion found for them. The standard price of a 
full job, including nickel, was five dollars, and all the money went 
to the man who did the work. 


Fidac’s New President 


DWARD L. WHITE of New Haven, Connecticut, National 

Vice Commander of The American Legion in 1928-29 and 
Past Commander and Adjutant of the Department of Con- 
necticut, was elected President of Fidac, the interallied veterans’ 
society, at the 1931 congress of the society held at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, in September. Mr. White was secretary of the 
American delegation at the 1926 congress and was a delegate to 
the congress in 1927. In 1928 when 
Nicola Sansanelli of Italy, Presi 
dent of Fidac, visited the United 
States, Mr. White accompanied 
him on his tour. Last year Mr. 
White was chairman of the general 
arrangements committee for the 
congress held in the United States. 
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Mr. White is a descendant of Elder John White, of the portico of the school building to hear the 








who landed in Massachusetts in 1635 and founded a stand that orator of the day. 
settlement at Cromwell, Connecticut, and on his progres . Cries of ““When do we eat?” They are an- 
mother’s side is descended from John Ogden, who Folks ' swered by a half score of booths operated by 


built the first church in New York City. He at- 
tended the public schools at Waterbury, the Taft 
School at Watertown and was graduated from Yale 
in 1909. He entered business as a broker and in 1913 
became associated with the Waterbury Clock 
Company. 

Early in the war Mr. White helped organize 
ordnance depots in the United States. In 1918 he 
served in the office of the chief ordnance officer at 
Tours and at the advanced ordnance depot at Is-sur- 
Tille. He was discharged with the rank of major. 

Mr. White as President of Fidac heads an organi- 
zation composed of eight million members in ten 
countries. His headquarters will be in Paris. Following custom, 
he will make a series of visits to all the countries represented in 
Fidac. 


Everybody's Day 


IELD artillery roared a salute to the dawn, and the whole 

town of Warsaw, North Carolina, knew that Armistice Day 
had come again. It was the signal for early breakfasts and a 
mobilization of all citizens, for Warsaw had learned in other years 
that Charles R. Gavin Post would put on a rip-snorting celebra- 
tion of the holiday. 

Warsaw’s normal population is two thousand, and the town 
is the home of Henry L. Stevens, elected National Commander 
of The American Legion at the Detroit Convention. By noon 
of last Armistice Day, twelve thousand persons were in town. 
They had come from every community nearby and hundreds 
had come long distances. 

What a parade Warsaw put on! Everything from boys on bicy- 
cles to siege guns from nearby Fort Bragg. Every Legionnaire in 
line! Every fraternal order in solid ranks! A procession of 
floats with pretty girls on most of them; others that were min- 
iature replicas of war ceme- 
teries. School children. 

Then to the high school 
grounds. Taps sounds as 
the flag is hoisted to the 
top of a flagpole, eighty 
feet high, gift of the post 
to the school. The last 
volley is fired from a bat- 
tery of seventy-fives and 
the crowd gathers in front 


How Uncle Sam makes a 
desert bloom. These two 
excavating machines, 
which look like gamecocks 
tilting in combat, are at 
work on the Wyoming 


Canal near the Pavillion 

Reclamation Project, home 

of Legionnaires of Washa- 
kie Post 



























church societies, by the town’s 
restaurants, by a large number of 
stands. Lunch over, the football 
game begins—a big game for this 
section, the reserve teams of the 
University of North Carolina and 
the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering. Close after the 
football game, a first class prize- 
fight. Running full blast all 
through the day is an im- 

ported circus, with 
midway and_ all 
sorts of side at- 
tractions. 

After the 

elders 


slip homeward, 
tired out, the 
youngsters stay to 
dance in a large tobacco 
warehouse, while the post 
puts on a fireworks display. 
How is it all done? First, by 
utilizing experience. For eight years 
the post managed the celebration with the 
same committees. They know their stuff 
now. Admission charges to the football game, 
boxing bout and the dance and receipts from concessions meet 
most of the fixed charges. 


Watered Land 
| age nie the Monthly has published official and un- 


official warnings that homestead land offered by the Govern- 
ment does not hold great hope for the general farmer. John 
Andrich, Commander of Washakie Post of Pavillion, Wyoming, 
now stands up to approve these warnings as they apply to un- 
developed land, but to point out, at the same time, that opper 
tunities do exist for settlement on tracts being developed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the (Continued on page 50) 
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PREVENTION 


An Ex-Gob of Naval Base Six Recalls Precautions Taken To Prevent 
Destruction of Vessels From Bombs Unwittingly Ensnared 


ITTLE by little we’re beginning to 
learn more about what the gobs 
accomplished during the war— 
besides the well-known activity of “taking ‘em over 

and bringing ’em back.” In the June issue, Henry J. Tarmey of 
Caroga Lake, New York, reported the fact that Queenstown, 
Ireland, was one of the important bases of operations of our 
Navy in foreign waters. Tarmey’s account induced C. R. 
Binns of Volin, South Dakota, to produce the picture which we 
show and also to tell us this about it: 

“As Tarmey said, it is true that very few people know that 
Queenstown had anything to do with the war, but the truth is 
the Torpedo Boat Flotilla operating out of that port played an 
important part in clearing the way for troop and supply trans- 
portation. I served on the U. S. S. Walke, No. 34, from May, 
1917, until December, when we were towed back to the good old 
U.S. A. by the U.S. S. Bridge. 

“It is with pleasure that I 
recall the days in 1917 and 1918 
spent as a gob, as it provides 
some relief to a man in a section 
harassed by the depression, a 
record drought and grasshop- 
pers, although the Navy’s motto 
stands: ‘Don’t give up the 
ship.’ 

“The picture I enclose shows 
a gob going over the side of the 
Walke to remove any possible 
floating bombs which might 
have been picked up or become 
attached to the propellers of the 
ship. Such inspections were al- 
ways made by divers before a 
ship got under way. While I 
was never an eye-witness to such 
an explosion, the rumor was 
widespread that explosions had 
and would occur unless pre- 
cautions were taken. 

“If my memory serves me 
right, Queenstown was known as 
U. S. Naval Base No. 6, where 
in early May, 1917, gathered the 
U. S. Torpedo Boat Destroyer 
forces with the mother ship, 
Melville. From this Base an ex- 
tensive campaign was waged 
against enemy submarine ac- 
tivities, first by a system of 
patrolling—each ship covering a 
stated area—and later by the 
convoy system. 

“Queenstown is a small town, 
serving as the port to Cork 
which is some twenty-three miles 
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inland and a large city in which the gobs 
spent most of their liberty while ashore. 

“After serving until December, 1917, 
on the W'alke, I was transferred to a supply transport for the 
remainder of the war and had the opportunity of being convoyed 
instead of convoying. Each time those speedy littie craft came 
out, I had a longing to be back with them and the fellows I had 
learned to admire. I often wonder where the old crew is and 
what they are doing.” 


N' )T only the sleuths attached to the D. C. I. of the A. E. F. 
enjoyed the thrills incident to the work of tracking down 
criminals, according to a letter recently received from Legion 
naire A. R. Cone of Weslaco, Texas, a former long-time sergeant 
with Battery E, 18th Field Artillery, Third Division. Tune in on 
the sergeant’s story of murder and mystery in France: 

“During the month of October 
or early November, 1918, while 
attached to A. P. O. No. g15 
Military Detachment, in the 
city of Nancy, France, working 
with Private John J. Ruder, 
formerly of Harrisburg, Penn 
sylvania, I received orders from 
the Commandant of the district 
to keep a sharp lookout for a 
Cadillac car in which an Ameri- 
can soldier, accused of having 
committed murder, had escaped 
from Dijon. 

“During that evening, I came 
across just such an automobile 
and apprehended the driver. 
While I was questioning him, he 
escaped in the darkness but not 
before I had fired at his car. The 
police were notified immediately 
and a few moments later when 
Private Ruder, another M. P. 
and I were passing the Y. M. C. 


SAFETY FIRST 


A diver goes over the side to 

inspect the propellers of the 

U. S. S. Walke for bombs 

which might have become 
ensnared 


A., the same car, evidently, sped 
up the street. We attempted to 
halt it, but the driver switched 
off his lights, swerved the car 
and speeded up. 

“Ruder and I fired into the 
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car, being positive it contained the same man. As we both 
emptied our guns, we heard the shriek of brakes, and running 
to the railroad viaduct found the car had stopped. We cautiously 
approached the car and upon investigation found the occupant, 
whom we had suspected as the wanted criminal, to be a major 
who was commanding officer of the Colombey-les-Belles air 
station. He had been hit in the spine, resulting in complete 
paralysis. We drove him to a French hospital, but as he refused 
to be operated upon by a French surgeon, I immediately drove 
to Toul for an American surgeon and nurses. 

‘After an investigation both Private Ruder and I were absolved 
from any blame as we had been acting under orders. The major 
was later released from the French military hospital and removed 
to a Catholic hospital in Nancy and I later visited him there be- 
fore returning to the States. 

“If possible, I should like to know the name and present ad- 
dress of this officer, as I am interested in learning his present 
condition. He was a major of aviation and I am 
sure I heard that he was the commanding officer at 
Colombey-les-Belles. 

“Just to enlighten you, it turned out that the 
man in the first Cadillac we had stopped was the 
murderer and he was caught later that same night.” 


. OW would you like to glance through your 
mail some fine morning,” suggests Reverend 
Gustav Stearns, chaplain of George Washington 
Post of the Legion in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
ex-chaplain of the 127th Infantry, 32d Division, 
“and find an envelope carrying the official seal of 
‘Der Reichsprisident’—signifying the President of 
the German Republic—and then upon opening the 
envelope, find a letter written upon his engraved 
stationery, addressed to you personally, and signed 
personally, ‘von Hindenburg’? 

“Such was my experience. 
Listen in: 

“Just before Christmas last year, the Sunday 
magazine section of the Milwaukee Journal carried 
a feature story entitled ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men.’ The story told how I, as chaplain in the 
A. E. F., after having conducted a Christmas Eve 
service for American convalescents, went to an 
American base hospital in which were fourteen 
wounded German soldiers, prisoners of American 
troops, and conducted a Christmas service for these 


How did it occur? 


Rev. 


Germans, also. 

“Three days later the story was reprinted in 
German translation in the Milwaukee Herold, a 
German language daily. An editorial also contained 
complimentary mention of a book entitled ‘From 
Army Camps and Battle- 
fields,’ which is an ac- 
count of my personal ex 
periences as a front line 
chaplain, and explained 
that the book contained 
the names and addresses 
of the fourteen German 
soldiers. A copy of the 
German newspaper was 
sent to each of the four- 
teen veterans in Germany 
and nearly all of them 
have written me personal 
letters of gratitude and 
asked me to greet the 
American veterans of the 
World War for them. 

“‘A copy of the newspaper was sent also to the private secretary 
of Paul von Hindenburg, President of the German Republic, with 
a request that he show it to the President if he thought the latter 
would be interested. Several weeks later I received a letter from 
the German Consul General in Chicago stating that he had been 
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requested by President von Hindenburg to thank me for the 
newspaper and also wrote that the President would be pleased to 
receive a copy of the book mentioned in the editorial. I sent a 
copy of the book to President von Hindenburg and on June 10, 
1931, received the personal letter of thanks from the German 
President. This letter is enclosed.” 

Chaplain Stearns’s letter from the former German Field Marshal 
is reproduced on this page. Our Army of Occupation knowledge 
of German, especially as it is written, has grown rusty with time 

but we could understand that the President was thanking 
Stearns for his thoughtfulness in sending the book. Perhaps 
some of our German students can give us a complete translation. 


appear elepng and unit bands were “standard equipment,”’ 
according to organization tables of the War Department— 
but just what was the military status of the innumerable jazz 
bands and the orchestras that sprung up during the war? Prac- 


Berlin, den 21. Mai 1931. 


Sehr geehrter Herr Pfarrer! 


Piir die Aufmerksamkeit, die Sie mir durch Uber- 
sendung Ihres Buches: ,Prom Army Camps and Battle Fields" 


erwiesen haben, spreche ich Ihnen meinen besten Dank aus. 


Mit freundlichen Griigen 


Gustav 3tearns 


Milwaukee. 


SOUVENIR 


A personally signed letter from the for- 

mer Field Marshal and present President 

of Germany is the proud possession of 

Chaplain Gustav Stearns of Milwaukee. 

The chaplain’s story may be found on 
this page 


tically every outfit had one and they did their stuff 
in Y huts, canteens and makeshift entertainment halls 
both in the States and overseas. 

One such band, with its audience, is introduced. 
Amil D. (Speed) Vavra of Summit, Illinois, identifies 
himself as the trap drummer in the picture which we dis- 
play on page 56. Vavra reports that he was drummer 
of the Third Regiment of Air Service Mechanics Band 
while it was stationed at Romarantin, France, and met 
up with the jazz piano player from a neighboring Aero Squadron, 
resulting in the organization of the two-piece orchestra. His story: 

“The Third Air Service Band was striking up a tune when the 
old frog choo-choo came to a sudden stop and Sergeant Rosch, 
the drum major, yelled: ‘All out, you birds!’ The place proved 
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to be Romarantin. We lined up and if ever 
I wished a drum-head to break, I did then. 
It was hot, the road was dusty and I 
drummed the band for a dozen kilometers 
—but I will say I’ve seen worse camps 
than the one in which we located. 

“We were kept busy playing at the 
Y. M. C. A.’s and so on, and while playing 
a job, I met up with this jazz piano-playing 
fool. I used to sneak over to his outfit, 
a neighboring Aero Squadron, with my 
drums and what a fine gang it was. When 
the picture was taken, even the Chinaman 
orderly couldn’t go on with his washing 
and had to line up with us. 

“Then the Armistice was signed and our 
thoughts were of going home. The other 
day I ran across the picture and now I 
want to have help in locating the other part 
of that old jazz band of Romarantin. May- 
be he’s directing his own orchestra now.” 


LOWLY but surely some of the more 

modest outfits that have not made 
their bow to our readers are coming forward 
with accounts of their wartime experiences. 
Our repeated invitations issued through 
these columns are producing results. For 
instance, we learn something on anti- 
aircraft work in a letter from Sidney 
Hotchner, Commander of Sunset Post of 
the Legion in San Francisco, California: 

“For three years before we entered the 
war, the French had developed a highly 
technical and scientific anti-aircraft artil- 
lery service. While the American Army in 
France had little to do with this service, it 
did have one battalion which became quite 
famous all through the French armies, but 
is practically unknown in the United States 
today. It had several members and sev- 
eral whole units which were recommended 
for decorations by the French for their 
remarkable emergency service on French 
guns. 

“The old First Anti-Aircraft Battalion 
was hurriedly organized at Fort Winfield 
Scott, in October, 1917, on secret tele- 
graphic orders from Washington, of Regu- 
lars and National Guardsmen just out of 
Mexico. I helped organize it and went 
with it as its sergeant major. The outfit 
suffered unusual hardships because of com- 
plete lack of American equipment—even 
helmets did not arrive until one outfit was 
within half an hour of the trenches. One 
dawn in the spring of 1918, we were pre- 
paring to go in as emergency infantry 
troops at Chateau-Thierry, yet had it been 
necessary to do so, we would have been 
equipped with only one pistol to every 
eight men. The battalion was rushed in 
for emergency relief of the French on their 
famous 75’s in April, 1918, and participated 
in every succeeding major engagement 
without relief, until the Armistice. 

“After the battalion returned home, the 
National Guard units disbanded and the 
companies of Regulars returned to their 
original Coast Artillery stations. While 
our First Battalion was much larger than 
the Anti-Aircraft regiment of today, there 
aren’t enough names on the current 
roster to forma (Continued on page 55) 
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Getting them may depend 
upon the shells you use 


ANY HUNTERS have the idea 

thatall shellsare pretty much 
alike. But there is as much differ- 
ence in shotgun shells as there is in 
guns. Most shells will shoot. It’s 
the way they shoot that makes the 
difference. 


Western’s Controlled Shot 
Flight Means More Hits 
in Every Box 


There are more hits inevery box of Western 
shells because nothing that affects their 
performance is left to chance. They are 
made of best grade cases, primers, powder, 
wads and shot, loaded according to the most 
scientific standards. Not only are velocities, 
pressures and patterns carefully checked, 
but the stringing of the shot along its line of 
flight is also definitely controlled. 


Control of shot stringing is an important 
factor in shotshell performance because it 
determines the number of pellets actually 
effective on the swiftly moving bird. More 





than nine years ago Western invented and 
patented a special instrument, the Flight- 
ometer, which accurately records the exact 
position of shotshell pellets as they fly 
through the air at any distance from the gun. 
Through the use of the Flightometer, the 
only instrument of its kind in the world, 
the shot stringing of every Western Xpert, 
Field and Super-X shell is held to the stand- 
ard found to be best for each load. Only 
Western shells have the advantage of Con- 
trolled Shot Flight. 

All Western shells have NonCorrosive 
Primers. They keep your gun “Clean with- 
out Cleaning.” Let us send you interest 
ing free literature which tells all about 
Western's exclusive ammunition develop- 
ments that will 
improve your 
shooting. ' | 


WESTERN 
CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 
1168 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 
Jersey City, N. J.; 
San Francisco, Cal. 








SUPER-X% LONG-RANGE .22's. The tremendous power and whistling 
speed of Super-X long-range .22's have made a real gun out of the .22 rifle. 
50° more power! 26° more speed! Even more in some sizes. Greater 
killing power! Double-Action powder. Safe in any standard rifle. 











A man knows 
when he’s found 


his RIGHT SMOKE 


EN who have not found their right 

smoke are discontented, uncertain— 
but when a man does find his right smoke 
he knows it! 

If you’re not a pipe smoker, maybe 
you should be. Get a good pipe and some 
good tobacco, and taste the real satisfac- 
tion of pipe smoking. 

If you are a pipe smoker, maybe the 
tobacco you’re using fails to give you 
full-bodied, all-round satisfaction. 

Many men have found that a pipeful 
of Edgeworth is the right smoke for them. 
Edgeworth is a blend of fine old burleys, 
and its “eleventh process” gives a flavor 
and a coolness that have pleased thou- 
sands of smokers. Maybe Edgeworth is 
your right smoke. 

You can buy Edgeworth wherever 
good tobacco is sold. Or just send coupon 
for a generous packet of Edgeworth—free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of ¢ 
fine old burleys, with its 

natural savor insured by , 
Edgeworth’s distinctive h 


eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms —‘' Ready-Rub- 
bed”” and “Plug Slice.” 
All sizes. 15¢ pocket pack- 
age to pound humidor tin. 
rus & Bro. Co., Ri 
mond, Va. 


-——=CLIP COUPON-— 













LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. _ I'll try it in a good pipe. 


Name — 


Address 


City and State 
AL-48 
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(Continued from page 13) 


“Here come de train from de United 


States.” 
We had about as much law in our camp 


| as Rufe Morris was able to enforce with 
| Old Reliable, which really was a very re- 


spectable amount of law. For Old Reliable 
was a thoroughly proven pick handle, well 
tried both as to hardness and resiliency; 
and brightly polished too, from frequent 
bouncings off of kinky heads—and off of 
Slav heads just as adamantine. But when 
the dinges got to sniffing coke, and the bo- 
hunks to inhaling West Virginia mountain 
moonshine, and the wops in the railroad 
outfit to throwing knives into each other’s 
gizzards over the pay-day ladies who came 
breezing up from Elkins on a gale of strong 
cologne to their bunk house every time the 
ghost walked, it got a little past pick handle 
control; and Rufe then buckled on a rod. 
Rufe’s black haired, black eyed wife who, in 
their cozy cabin shared the rigors of camp 
life with him, was a very comely woman. 

And so was Mrs. Franjo Danjo. 

Mrs. Danjo presented no such trim lines 


| to the male appraising eye as did Rufe 


Morris’s best girl; but a Slav woman’s 
clothes are not revealing. They, like the 
language of the race, give the impression 
of sturdiness rather than of beauty. And 
those who claim that women’s clothes are 
styled to please the eyes of men have their 
beliefs, erroneous or not, here upheld. For 
what young Cvetko looks for in his mate is 
sturdiness and strength—combined, of 
course, if possible, with good looks. So 
splendid female figures are clad in skirt on 
skirt, layer on layer, until young lines made 


| straight and clean by heritage of centuries 


of battle with the soil, are built out into 
stout and square proportions, indicating 
capabilities for work which will not be too 
long interrupted by the incidental business 
of child bearing. 

But underneath the bulky clothes of 
Mrs. Danjo, there was, beyond a doubt, a 
straight and strong and lovely body, as 
milkwhite as the splendid column of her 
throat. She walked well, a sign of fine 
proportions, and her shoulders were as 
broad as were her hips; and this is saying 
something for her shoulders, brethren. 
Also, I have never had the luck to see a 
snowier brow or bluer eyes than Mrs. 
Danjo had. And her straw colored hair, 
stretched tight enough, you’d think, to 
pull it out by roots, and twisted in a knot 
upon her crown, glistened with health; and 
the severity of its dress, which would have 


| tried out the beauty of any woman’s 


face, left her broad honest countenance 
very easy on the eye. 

By anything but flapper standards, Mrs. 
Danjo was a fine looking woman. And 


| flapper standards held no favor in the 


camp at Bildad. In the camp at Bildad. 
a woman was a woman—and she had best 
be made to stand a lot of wear and tear. 

Mrs. Danjo, who perhaps might not be 


| beautiful to the average American eye, 


grown used to feminine leanness both of 
face and form, would be beautiful to any 
artist, I am very sure; and she was beau- 
tiful to the camp at Bildad—you can stake 
your last shot of denatured alcohol on 
that. But just the same her husband never 
carried a gun. 

Tough as the camp was, Frank Danjo 
was the toughest baby in it. He had the 
iciest eye I ever looked into. Steel grey 
and ringed about the outer edge of the iris 
with a blue circumference not so pale. 
Have you ever seen a light eyed Great 
Dane dog? That kind of eyes. Hands off 
that meat and bones! the Dane’s eyes 
say—that’s mine. And you keep hands off. 

The way Frank Danjo rawhided that 
craggy-faced, big-boned shift of his, a 
thousand feet below the surface of the 
earth, where a man could yell for help 
without response till he blew a tonsil, was 
a joyful business. 

Frank had a reputation among shaft 
workers that covered the entire Appala- 
chian coal field. Foreign shaft men knew 
what Krsi Krsta meant. Black shaft men 
might not know the meaning of it; but 
they did know that big Marko Tuskan 
died of a broken back, and they knew that 
he did not have to fall down a shaft a 
thousand feet to get it. And Krsi Krsta 
sounded mean enough, even if you didn’t 
know its meaning. It was very generally 
accepted that Frank could have filed more 
than one notch on the leg of his drill’s tri- 
pod, had he cared to bother about book- 
keeping. 

Men like to boast about the primal urge 
in them being stronger than their will to 
live. But that, as men know, is a laugh. 
Mrs. Frank Danjo lived among _ hard, 
reckless men, in lawless camps inviolate. 
Men do not care to die of broken backs. 
The primal urge isn’t as urgent as all that. 


WELL recall! the night on which there 

came to pass that incidental happen- 
ing in Mrs. Danjo’s life, portent of which 
was touched upon with delicacy earlier in 
this record. , 

Winter comes early to the Great Back- 
bone. This night was mid-November, but 
a howling blizzard swept our summits with 
true Appalachian fury. 

At about the hour of the starting of the 
grave-yard shift, there came a jangle of 
the telephone in my palatial quarters in 
Bildad. Being the time-a-keep, with a 
regulated pencil-pusher’s day, not subject 
to the emergency calls of shaft construc- 
tion, I was allowed to maintain residence 
in Bildad, instead of in camp at the 
shafts. Therefore in Bildad I lived, 
occupying one of the lumber company 
houses along with the district school 
teacher, male, and with all the metropoli- 
tan luxuries, even a bath. This bath con- 
sisted of a galvanized iron tub, con- 
veniently to be filled after thawing the 
pump, outside, and lugged into the 
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kitchen, and there supported on two chairs 
over a small natural gas heater, until the 
water lost that absolute-zero chill which 
was such a successful deterrent to bathing 
as a general practice in Bildad and en- 
virons. 

I was seated gracefully in this bath, 
more in hope of storing up a warmth that 
might last through this howling night than 
in effort to be clean. Cleanliness being 
next to godliness, one with self preserva- 
tion in mind had to be reasonable about 
this bathing business in Bildad and en- 
virons. The godly perish young in shaft 
camps. Nevertheless I was doubled up in 
my laundry tub, warming for the plunge 
between icy sheets, when the phone 
jangled. Even a time-a-keep, after all, it 
seemed, was not exempt from emergencies 
on a shaft job. Out of the warm tub, into 
the howling gale for me. For here was 
emergency for sure. 

“Relay this message down to Coaltown 
for the doctor,” said Rufe Morris’s voice. 
“And tell him he’ll never make it in that 





. ». worsted suits you used to wear be- 
fore the war? Not just “wool”—they 
were all pure worsted. Remember the 
service they used to give, the way they 
always held their shape and didn't 
need pressing too often—remember? 

Well, they‘re back. Honest! And better 
than ever because of the improvements. 
The minute you slip on the coat and feel 
the luxurious, silky lining, you're going to 
register a smile of satisfaction. And as 





for style—they are designed and tailor- 
ed by J. W. Smith & Sons, makers of the 
world-famous Smithson Suits. 

One dealer in your town can show you 
these LEGION WORSTED suits. You'll re- 
cognize his store by the LEGION sign 
the dope. Frank’s wife is doing her stuff | mo wtindens had aan ie s 
ag ES tg come hustling out here, variety of LEGION suits—BLUE SERGE, 

I fought out through the bitter night and stripes and novel weaves, in various 

shades of BLUE, GRAY and BROWN single 


made the shafts at last, to find Rufe, 
single handed, lugging lengths of inch and and double breasted, 2 and 3 buttons. 


a quarter pipe out of the stock racks and 
laying them along the snow in a line be- 
tween the boilers, which were fired by 
natural gas, and Frank Danjo’s bunk 
house. 

“That lousy pipe-fitter is off on his 
last drunk with me,” cursed Rufe. “So 
you and I will get this line screwed up. 


Mrs. Morris is in there with Frank’s wife; 
and she sure did give me hell. Says this 
wind blows right through the walls, and 


that the wood stove can’t keep back the 
SUITS * TOPCOATS * OVERCOATS 


cold. Says I’m a sweet shaft boss, I am, 
to let a woman have a baby on my job in : 

a cold storage vault. We'll get gas from America’s Greatest Clothes Value at $25 
the boiler fuel line to her room, and hook | 


flivver of his out of the camp on our roads 
tonight. Tell him to rout out Tony, the 
railroad section gang boss, and get him and | 
a couple wops to run him out here on a 
hand car, far as they’ve got the new 
branch in. They'll do it when they get 








If you can’t locate him send us 
your name and address in the 
margin alongside of this ad and 
we will send you actual samples 
of the cloth and tell you who he is. 


LEGION CLOTHES, 166 W. 26th St., N. Y. 
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spite of fingers that had no sensation, and 
finally shoved a nipple through a hole PHOTO) 
bored in the thin, tar-papered planks of the | 


arctic lying-in ward, and connected it with | 
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BURGESS «45° BATTERIES: 





in Your Radio 


HAT is it you want most in a radio bat- 

tery? Is it low price? Burgess Batteries 
have always been a bargain at any price 
... but with the price reductions now in 
effect they are an amazing bargain. 

Do you want longer service? You'll get 
longer service from Burgess Batteries, be- 
cause their power is preserved by Chrome. 
Chrome is a preservative that adds extra 
life and service to batteries. Its use in bat- 
tery construction is a patented feature of 
Burgess Batteries. 

Do you want uniform and dependable 
batteries? You certainly can't go wrong in 
buying Burgess Batteries, then. Their uni- 
formity and dependability . .. under every 
possible atmospheric condition . . . has 
been proved most conclusively: At the North 
Pole and at the South Pole—over the At- 
lantic and across the Pacific—in the tropics 
and in the jungles—in airplanes and in 
submarines—in steamship service and in 
police car service. 

If radio batteries could be candled, like 
eggs, you'd insist upon getting Burgess. 
Make no mistake about that! Demand these 
batteries and take no substitutes. You'll rec- 
ognize them by their black and white stripes. 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 
Electric and Acoustic Products 


General Sales Office: CHICAGO 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 
in Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Zdravo! 


(Continued from page 39) 


the bunk house, screwing together the final 
union in our gas line when Frank Danjo 
came rustling by in oilskins, up from the 
grave-yard shift to see how things were 
going. 

Frank said, appreciation in his voice, 
“Ah, dobro vrucina you fix’n, eh Time- 
keep?” 

“Sure, Frank,” I said. ‘‘We fix good 
Gas. No wood. All nice for frau. 
New baby come pretty quick, be plenty 
vruci, your house, Frank.” 

I twisted tight the union, and went into 
Frank’s room in the bunk house again 
with Frank ‘to ask Morris if it was all 
right to turn on the gas; and to help, if 
necessary, with the burner. 

I sure was glad to get out of there at 
last, leaving that place to Mrs. Frank and 
Rufe’s wife. That was no place for a time- 
Mrs. Danjo is a brave and sturdy 
woman, who had had previous trial by 
ordeal. And I had heard a hundred times 
the old, accepted comment about how 


|easily foreign women went through times 


like these. But I suddenly realized there 
in that little room that night, that such 
comments are always being made by men. 
At any rate sounds came from a corner of 
that crude small chamber such as I do not 
care to hear again. And you can bet that 
Rufe and I touched off the flame in that 
gas stove with thankfulness, and went 
away from there. But, on the other hand, 
before I. went, I heard a sound more 
beautiful than a great organ’s bass, and 
one which I had never thought to hear; 
Frank Danjo’s voice suffused with gentle- 
ness. And an answering voice also, which 
smothered down all else to make a music 


| richer than the music of an angel choir. 


Big Frank said, low voiced, ‘“‘Jak se 
mas, Draga?”’ 





“Step up, gentlemen. 


The first words are a Slavic greeting, and 
they ask, nearly, ‘Is it well with you?” 
The last word means “‘Beloved.”’ 

I know she tried to answer him, but just 
then she could not. 

It was then I sneezed. In Slavic. When 
I came into that room with Frank, out of 
the storm, a draft of air puffed open the 
door of the little stove which still was trv 
ing valiantly to fight the blizzard’s chill 
back through those thin, unplastered 
walls. The sudden change from numbing 
cold to half-warmth, and still more, per- 
haps, the wood smoke in my frosted 
nostrils, made me do it. And I did it. A 
noble kihanje! And instantaneously— 

“Zdravo!” 

An explosive word. Hearty, robustious, 
masculine. A little harsh. Yet I have 
never heard a softer, sweeter sound. 

She did not know that I had come into 
the room. She had recognized the thump 
of Frank’s huge shaft boots. She had heard 
his voice asking “Jak se mas?” his voice 
saying ‘“‘Draga.” I do not think she knew 
that any one was in the room but big 
Frank then. 

That night. So bitter cold, it was. And 
her man coming through it, wet and 
warm, to her, out of a hole a thousand 
feet below the icy storm. Maybe he'd 
catch a cold, her man. Enough to worry a 
woman. It worried Anka Danjo—her 
hour upon her there. She thought her man 
had sneezed. 

“Zdravo!” this Anka Danjo wished her 
man. 


Love faileth not. Today Paul would 


have written, Love cometh through. I'll 
never hear a stauncher, sweeter word. 

It was almost a half year later when 
I dropped the wrench a thousand feet 
down into Danjo’s gang. 


I dropped it 
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from the platform of the first ring pump 
where I was pulling up a packing gland. 

As you sink a shaft you take care of the 
water as it comes to you. If at two hun- 
dred feet a heavy stream comes in, or 
small streams have accumulated to con- 
siderable flow, you cut a gutter back into 
the rock wall of the shaft, entirely ringing 
it, and catch the water there. Then you 
build a platform on the framing timbers, 
and land a pump to lift this water out. 
If at five hundred feet you strike more 
water, there you cut another ring, and set 
another pump; and so on. 

I was helping out the master mechanic 
learning what I could about shaft work be- 
sides time-keeping. I had volunteered to 
pack this number one ring pump, which 
was leaking at a gland, and had stepped 
aboard a bucket with my roll of packing 
and my wrench, and unloaded at the two 
hundred foot level. 

A thousand feet below me, on rock bot- 
tom, in a space scarcely as big as an ordi- 
nary kitchen floor were men, crowded as 
close together as they could conveniently 
work. 

And, pulling with full strength on a stub- 
born packing gland nut, slippery with 
grease and water, the jaws of my big 
monkey wrench, a fifteen-inch one, slipped 
off suddenly; and if I had not grabbed a 
timber I would have pitched backward off 
the platform, down that black, reverber- 
ating thousand feet. 

I did not fall. I grabbed; and what my 
fingers touched, they sank right into. But 
self preservation, working uncontrollably, 
made me do a dreadful thing. To grab, I 
let go of the wrench. It hit the platform, 
skidded along the wet planks to the edge, 
slid over half-length, balanced sicken- 
ingly; and as I watched it, horror-fasci- 
nated—before I could recover balance so 
as to make a dive for it, it toppled and 
plunged down into the dark. 

Fear is a dreadful thing—real fear. I 
found that out as I stood there in the 
dripping torch-lit dark, waiting for the 
reverberations that were coming up 
that shaft to die to silence. I used to 
wonder, till the day I saw that big wrench 
topple downward toward the crowded men 
a thousand feet below, by what physical 
process people died of fright. I think I 
know now. Their (Continued on page 42) 








HE Monthly is glad once 

again to remind its readers 
of the fight which the American 
Society for the Control of Can- 
cer is helping to direct against 
that disease. The society calls 
attention to the fact that there 
is a free clinic for cancer diag- 
nosis in every good hospital in 
the United States. Inquiries ad- 
dressed to the New York City 
Cancer Committee, 34 East 75th 
Street, from whatever quarter 

will be answered promptly. 
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Tell It to Your Town 
Over and Over 


ELL what the Legion is and what it is doing by displaying 

on the largest poster panels in your community the new 
AMERICAN LEGION MEMBERSHIP POSTER. 
You and everybody in your town will be amazed by the power 
and beauty of this huge masterpiece of art—as large as the 
largest circus poster—as brilliant as a rainbow—with The 
American Legion’s Emblem catching the eye first as it stands 
out, six feet high, a whirling, pulsating riot of color. This 
unique poster tells its own message—a combined appeal that 
will strike home to the service man who has not yet joined. 
It will bring him into the Legion. To citizens generally it con- 
veys a message of GOOD WILL. 
This poster is sold for ONE DOLLAR each. All orders should 
be sent to the company manufacturing the poster. USE the 
coupon at the bottom of the page. 
Outdoor advertising companies, WITHOUT COST to Posts, 
will display the poster on panels if you will request their co- 
operation. 
Repeat the message of the huge poster by displaying all over 
your town the new AMERICAN LEGION WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD. This card is a miniature of the large poster, with the 
same brilliant colors, the same striking appeal. It-is twenty- 
one inches long by eleven wide—just the right size for street 
cars and store windows. And the price is only SIX CENTS 
each. Order by the dozen—by the score—by the hundred. 
November is the month to conduct your most intensive 1932 
membership drive. Start right by ordering immediately a supply 
of each of the large poster and window display card. 
SEND YOUR ORDER with remittance direct to the Morgan 
Lithograph Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Order Now—Today! 
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Sankaty Head Lighthouse, on the east end of 
Nantucket Island. Established 1850. 











Bleak dunes and gray seas only 
emphasize the rugged character 
of the light. Rich flavor and fine 
aroma set off the friendly mellow 
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KILLFUL blending of the choicest high- 
S grade tobaccos gives OLD BRIAR not 
only a distinctive flavor and fragrance but 
also the distinguishing life and sparkle which 
specially mark OLD BRIAR character. You 
have only to smoke it to realize how 
pleasingly it differs from ordinary blends. 
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| than words. 
hurt, they would have brought him up at 


| stumped desolation. 


cannot start up again. 

I waited for the sounds of work to cease 
down there, so far below me. I thought 
|once that they would. I caught a lessen- 
|ing in the rushing waves of sound that 
|surged and pulsed in that tremendous 
|rocky organ pipe. But they diminished 
| only, did not cease. Then as I stood there 
speculating, shivering as with cold, I heard 
| above me ““Tonk! Tonk!” very clearly. 

That was the hoisting signal on the 
head-frame gong. Presently a_ bucket 
would come up. And slowly there, before 
my fascinated eyes, the cable stirred. 

What would be in the bucket? 

I watched the cable like a doomed bird 
in her nest would watch a snake. I 
watched it gather speed. Watched till it 
slid, a glistening streak, up past my 
torch’s dim flare, out of the dark and into 
it again. The hoisting engine would be 
racing now, its throttle wide. 

I waited. I waited for that bucket. I 
never saw a thing so ghastly petrifying as 
that upward speeding cable. What would 
be in the bucket when it flashed in view? 
A limp form huddled in its bowl, beneath 
the booted feet of men who stood about 





upon its brim. 

Then suddenly a sou’wester, 
wet, shot up. Oilskins glistened. Huge 
boots gleamed. A figure, sinister and 
black as was the pit from which it rose, 
sped by me. 

One man. Holding to the cable. 
ing upright on the bucket’s rim. Gone. 
No huddled form lay in the bucket’s bowl. 

I could have wept. I had not killed a 
man! A great breath of relief shook 
leaden weights off my heart, and passing 
that swift bucket, going up the shaft, 
soared right on to heaven—a praver of 
thanks ten thousand times more eloquent 
If anyone had been killed, or 


shining 


Stand- 


once. But the man who rode that bucket 
stood erect, and, as he flashed by, shook 
at me something which I thought at first 
to be my wrench. 

So all was well. Nothing worse than to 
face the music; go up top, take what was 
coming to me with a mighty thankfulness, 
get my wrench, and then come down 
again and fix the pump. 

I pulled the signal wire. 
heard the gong. 

Then I waited. 

I pulled again. 


Up above I 


But no bucket came. 
Once more waited. 


| Still no bucket. 


Then sudden apprehension came. Not as 


' acute, I’m glad that I can say, as that first 


heart stilling fear. Not for the men below 
me, this time, or the one that just had 
gone up on the bucket’s rim. But real 
enough. Subjective. I was scared. 

One tough camp, out from Bildad, there 
in the timber stripped, brush burned, black 
Lawless. Law never 


hearts stop for so long a time that they 





Zaravo! 
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came to Bildad. Bildad was its own law. 
Wops got knifed. Cuffey got razored. 
Hunkies got shot. No coroner came. We 
had no time for inquests. We had to get 
to coal. Bildad could hold her own in- 
quests. Bildad could even bury her dead, 
perhaps, at need. There was the muck 
dump, spreading, growing over night. 

I was only the time-a-keep. I didn’t 
live at the camp. I wasn’t there at nights. 
I didn’t see everything. But I heard a lot. 
Then and since. Stuff like this. 

“Got your man, di‘'n’t you Barbalic? 
Bjez! then, brzo! Take .. on the lam!” Off 
to some other shaft job. Down the hole. 
New name. Barbalic? Some of the boys 
changed names with each new job— 
whether they needed to or not. Policy. 
“Bjez!’—beat it! ‘“Brzo!’’—stand not 
upon the order of thy going, Barbalic! 
Think we got time to waste with trials? 
Got to get to coal! 

I was only the time-a-keep. I couldn't 
check these wild stories. I only knew that 
Steve Barbalic never did show up for the 
money he had due him on the payday 
following his vanishment. I only knew 
that black Dice Filby never showed up for 
his money either—black Dice whom Rufe 
had warned. 

“Dice,” Rufe had said, “you'll clean 
some hunky out some payday with those 
loaded cubes of yours, and the next day 
you'll wake up with a lily in your hand. 
You better never try it with any of Frank 
Danjo’s gang!”’ 

One tough camp, out from Bildad. 

I pulled the signal wire again. And still 
no bucket. 

It was nearly time to change the trick. 
I had it. They thought that I might run 
off. They were holding me. They were 
going to keep me there until the shift was 
finished, till the gang came up. I had 
reason to be scared. They were a wild 
bunch. Cold-eyed, square-faced, reckless. 
Theirs the most dangerous occupation with 
which I have ever come in contact in years 
given to construction jobs. Hazardous 
enough, their work, without baby-carrying, 
pencil-pushing misfits, playing at me- 
chanic, and dropping four-pound monkey 
wrenches down a thousand feet amongst 
them. I was only a youngster then. But I 
had reason to be scared. On the same spot 
I would be still more scared today. I 
know more now about Frank Danjo’s 
gang. But I stood there by number one 
ring pump that day, scared enough. What 
sort of twenty-third degree would that 
gang hand out. What if they ever gave a 
man the leather? 

Then suddenly, out of the dark the 
bucket dropped; fell past me like some one 
had cut the cable. A man again was 
standing on the bucket’s rim. He shouted 
something at me which was lost in the re- 
verberations of the shaft, and shook at me 
with his clenched fist a thing which, once 
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more, I took for my wrench. But when the 
man had dropped from view, I realized it 
wasn’t that. It was familiar, what he 
shook at me; but I couldn’t recognize it 
quite, due to the poor light and the buck- 
et’s speed. 

Soon then the cable started up again; 
and this time, answering my previous 
signals, doubtless, the bucket stopped, 
empty, at my platform, and I rode to the 
surface. 

“That fellow bring up monkey wrench?” 
I asked the head-man. 

“No bring ranch not’ing,” I was told. 
“Bring drill feed-screw—all broke. Ketch 
spare. Godown ’gain. Tell me Frank say 
hold buckets. No let go buckets down till 
det man ketch’n spare feed-screw. ’Aht’s 
what’s matter buckets no come down for 
Big Frank she’s make hurry-up too 
Try for break drill record 


you. 
much dis time. 
dis shift.” 

So I got another wrench, and went back 
down again, and finished up the job of 
packing number one ring pump. 

I didn’t go down to the bottom of the 
shaft when I had finished. I didn’t have 
the nerve for that. But I did have enough, 
thank heaven, to be waiting at the shaft 
head with my time book, to get the new 
shift’s numbers, going down, and to check 
Frank’s men, coming up. 

The first bucketful of them unloaded, 
and saw me standing there. And very 
significantly they did not disperse. They 
stood about, muttering, waiting for the 
balance of the men. Trial by jury then. I 
could understand a few words they were 
saying. If those I did not understand were 
anything like the few I did, there could be 
no doubt about the verdict to be rendered. 
And they’d shoot me long before sunrise. 

Presently all the shift was up. They 
moved toward me, silently. Then big 
Frank, the last man te unload, pushed 
through them. His oilskin coat was draped 
across his shoulders, huzzar fashion. 
Strange. The hunkies often wear their 
coats like that; but not down at the bottom 
of a dripping shaft. Frank stopped before 
me and shrugged off his coat. Strange, 
eh? Strange that the sleeves were empty? 
In one hand Frank held my wrench. The 
other arm was in a sling! That wrench 
had found a mark! 

But Frank, that hard boiled guinea— 
Frank had finished out his shift. He was 
trying to break the drilling record, wasn’t 
he? With the record in sight and only half 
an hour to go, what would he be coming up 
for? For a broken arm? But just the 
same that half hour down there had been 
spent in pain that hadn’t sweetened his 
disposition toward wrench-dropping, baby- 
carrying, woman-spoiling time-keepers 
very much. I could see that. I was due 
for a white man’s beating; and getting 
shaft boot leather put to you at the very 
head of a thousand foot hole was not so 
good. 

But what was there for me to do? If 
ever I wished for a man and a pick handle, 
I wished then for Rufe Morris and his Old 
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Reliable. But I couldn’t yell for him, 
could I? And I couldn’t have run if I had | 
wanted to. They were between me and | 
the shaft head now. I couldn’t talk. I 
had no argument, and no Slavic for it if I 
had. I couldn’t fight. You can’t fight | 
men whom your own carelessness has | 
lately menaced inexcusably with death. 
And what a lot of good fighting against | 
that gang would do me! All I could do| 
was button up my lip and take it. So I} 
stood there as calmly as I could, doing my | 
best, without a show of fear, to look Frank 
in the eye. 

Who blames me if I shivered? Well, I 
can alibi that shiver a little bit, at that. | 
Maybe it wasn’t only chill of heart that 
made me shiver. Maybe in part, at least, 
it was the spring wind blowing rawly 
through the head frame under which I 
stood, and I still wet from working at that | 
leaking pump. At any rate I had a cold 
next day. At any rate, right then and | 
there again, I sneezed. I think I used the | 
Slavonian dialect this time! 

I had a cold next day all right; but just 
the same that was the healthiest sneeze 
that any man ever snoze. For, 

“ZDRAVO!” 

You should have 
back! 

As though out of some automatic can- 
non, that word came shooting at me. 
Through back drawn lips, through bared 
white teeth—the grandest snarl of hearty 
wishes that ever blew a man’s hat off! And 
suddenly, at the ludicrousness of that 
salutation, big Frank Danjo let loose his 
roaring laugh. How in the hell are you 
going to go ahead and put the leather to a 
man whom you have just spontaneously 
wished the very best of health? 

But I still think a picture in Frank’s 
mind helped me out more than his sense of 
the ludicrous when I had the luck to sneeze 
in that tough spot. I think that sneeze of 
mine turned Frank’s mind back nearly half 
a year, to that night early in a certain | 
graveyard shift, when Frank let his job go 
a minute to come up and see how Mrs. 
Frank was coming on with hers—and 
found me screwing pipe line for her com- | 
fort in a howling blizzard. I think Frank | 
heard me sneeze again as I had done that | 
night in going with him into his bed room. 
I think that Frank heard in the roaring 
“Zdravo!” of his gang a softer one, that 
smothered down all else to say it. 

Maybe I had insulted Frank’s wife, 
carrying a baby for her—thus insinuating | 
that she was not strong enough to handle 
all the jobs that women are supposed to 
do, so as to leave men free, as they should 
be, to work, and to get pie-eyed drunk as | 
need arises. But while she was presenting | 
Frank another heir, she couldn’t very well 
be fitting pipe, out in a howling blizzard, 
to keep her baby warm when it arrived. 
There are limits even to a Slavic woman’s 
female self-sufficiency. Frank admitted 
it; and gave me credit. And giving me 
that credit had opened new vistas of 
thought to Frank, (Continued on page 44) | 
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PICK YOUR JOB 


Ex-Service Men Get 
Preference 








These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business con- 
ditions, or politics will not affect them Government em 
ployees get their pay for twelve full months every year. 

$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month $79.17 
each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the 
maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day 
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like all Government employees, 
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show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
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This investment of two cents for a postage 
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Dept. J 184, Rochester, N. Y. 
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snug and 
warm ina 


Brown's Beach Jacket 


No frills—but warm! 

You'll think so when you see its rugged 
knit-in wool fleece lined construction. 
You'll know so when it keeps you snug 
and comfortable on the coldest days. Ex- 
plorers, teamsters, farmers and woods- 
men have worn Brown’s Beach Jackets 
for years. Used by Admiral Byrd's 
entire Antarctic Expedition. See how in- 
expensive they are! Hard to tear, can't 
travel, won't “bind’’ the arms. Styles in 
vests and coats. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for full information. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET Co. 


Dept. A-11, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


The PLASTEX INDUSTRY offers industrious men an 
opportunity to start a business of their own, manufac- 
turing beautiful Art Goods, Novelties, Utility Products, 
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5e material 
since new 
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in Marblite and Plastex castings 
made Articles sold for $1.00 require 
American manufacturers flooded with orders 
tariff stopped importation We furnish complete 
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placed Write for free booklet 
PLASTEX INDUSTRIES 

1085 Washington Avenue, New York. 
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fatarrr drum corps plays a big part in 
building and maintaining interest in all 
Post activities. Your Post can have a winning 
outfit. Ludwig’s 5-step plan insures success. 
Ludwig drums provide the extra “kick” to put 
the corps over in a big way. Send coupon now, 


for details; no obligation. 
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1123-C Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 
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perhaps. What if the notoriously woman- 
enslaved American male would carry a 
baby for his wife—for anybody’s wife— 
with the same care of womankind in mind 
with which they would fit pipe for her, like 
Rufe Morris had us do, in an Appalachian 
blizzard. 

Frank said, “My gank, all man, be 
mad like hell for you, Timekeep. Wass 
matter you today drop ranch? Wass 
| matter you no drop dot ranch tomorrow? 
| Today my gank, she’s try broke dem drill 
| record on dis job. You know watch do dot 
| ranch you make fall down? She’s broke 
feed-screw my drill. Dot dam Steve Bar- 
| balic, best drill man I got, she’s beat it. 
| Me, I work drill I’mself, try beat dem 
|record. Broke feed screw—loose half hour 
|mebbe dot drill. Now: dem damn nigger 

in air shaft gon’ push down five-ten feet 
— hole in rock as Slavish shift push 
| down. My gank—she’s like kick you 


The Birds in 
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pants up back you neck, Timekeep! 
.... Broke arm? Oh, sure, I t’ink broke 
arm dot ranch. ’Ahts never mind. dot arm. 
Pretty quick fix up self, dot arm. Me, I 
no need dot arm. One arm, dot’s ‘nuff, I 
boss my gank. Broke all two arm, I boss 
dot gank wit’ feet! Hey, gank! 
Awright Timekeep dis time. No kick’n 
pants. .../ Awright?” 

Bet your neck, it was all right! Frank 
had one arm entirely unbroken, and about 
thirty-four pounds of the most lethal feet 
I’ve ever seen, encased in hob-nailed shaft 
boots—and the meanest sounding, evilest 
meaning nickname I have ever heard. 
Krsi Krsta. Subject to proper penalties, 
such as broken backs, for instance, all 
urges are controllable. Even the primal 
one to kick the time-keeper’s pants up to 
the back of his neck. 

But something broke that wrench’s fall. 
I know it. 


Their (ourses 


(Continued from page 31) 


the enterprise is the fact that the whole 
system is carried on gratuitously on the 
part of the operators. Though there are 
nearly two thousand workers in this coun- 
| try, no pay attaches to any for their serv- 
ices; it is a work of love from start to 
finish. Though many are trained ornithol- 
ogists, many more are not, being amateurs 
who have taken up the work and found it 
so intensely interesting that it consumes 
much of their time. Some amount of de- 
scriptive detail is necessary for a proper 


| understanding of the usual procedure. 


The band itself is a narrow strip of 
aluminum or copper alloy, and bears a 
number together with the words “Notify 
Biological Survey, Washington, D.C.” In 
some of the smaller sizes of bands, these 
words are necessarily abbreviated and ap- 
pear as “Biol. Surv. Wash., D: C.”’ Some 
years ago, an amusing incident occurred in 
the stamping of a lot of these small bands 
in which certain letters were transposed, 
causing them to read ‘wash, boil, serve,” 
and making those who found a bird bearing 
the band, wonder whether it was a kind of 
cooking instruction! 

By a “return” is meant the capture, 
killing or finding of a banded bird, and the 
notification of the fact to the Survey by the 
discoverer. The information regarding 
that particular specimen is then sent to the 
person who submitted the number and also 
to the bander of the bird, so that every- 
body concerned knows all about it. Natu- 
rally, the greatest number of returns come 
from game birds such as the ducks, geese 
and partridges but many others of various 
species are taken in regular banding traps, 
found dead or crippled, or come to light 
in some way and are counted as returns. 


No danger to the birds themselves re- 
sults from banding them. Only competent 
operators are engaged and every one must 
have a special permit from the Survey. 
The bands fit snugly enough to avoid 
catching in branches, grass, etc., but are 
also loose enough not to cause constriction 
of the leg. Many banders utilize traps for 
catching birds alive but these are visited 
every day, and sometimes twice a day so 
that the occupants do not suffer. Between 
450 and 500 species of American birds have 
been banded, about half this number figure 
in the recorded returns. 

While the method of trapping allows of 
adult birds being banded, much of the 
work is carried on by treating nestlings be- 
fore they have attained flight. Indeed, 
many operators depend entirely on young 
birds. The element of infant mortality 
must enter in, of course, but by judicious 
watching of a nest and postponing the 
banding until the last moment before 
flight, many of the dangers attendant upon 
infancy will have passed. 

Amid such prolific grounds as the teem- 
ing heron rookeries and sea-bird colonies of 
the Carolina low country, banding among 
the young of these birds is carried on by 
E. Milby Burton, the accredited represent- 
ative of the Biological Survey, and he is 
frequently assisted by the writer. Some- 
times as many as a thousand birds are 
banded in a day and though very interest- 
ing, it is literally hard work. Walking 
about in a cypress swamp with hip-boots 
in June, or laboring under a July sun on an 
off-shore bank of white sand presents cer- 
tain difficulties! Banding work in the 
winter, too, is not without drawbacks for 
at that season in coastal Carolina, the 
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ducks come into the old ricefields in count- 
less numbers and are trapped and banded 
in spite of wind, rain or sleet. The banding 
of two hundred wild ducks on a February 
afternoon is not only a cold, but a very wet 
job, one however which is more than justi- 
fied by the results obtained. 

During the season of 1930 about four 
hundred ducks were so treated and by the 
time spring had come, more than twenty- 
five returns had come in, ranging through 
twelve States and three Canadian prov- 
inces! The greatest distance covered by 
any one recorded duck was one which was 
taken in western Alberta, near the British 
Columbia line. A distinct migration route 
was traced from coastal South Carolina, 
across the Blue Ridge, on to the Great 
Lakes and westward through such States as 
Minnesota and Montana into Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Even from so few as 
were banded it was definitely established 
that ducks which winter on the south 
Atlantic seaboard, nest in the far western 
Canadian Provinces. 

Hardly less interesting has been the re- 
sult of banding herons, in the same locality. 
These birds, being of a semi-tropical dis- 
tribution, have been heard from in Florida, 
Cuba and the West Indian Islands. It was 
in connection with South Carolina herons 
that one of the most unique returns of 
which the Survey has record, transpired. 
Mr. Burton and the writer banded several 
herons in a rookery near Charleston and 
bands from five of the birds were later 
found in the stomach of an eight foot alli- 
gator which was killed about two miles 
from the rookery! While such an instance 
reveals little as far as migration is con- 
cerned, it certainly proves most definitely 
that alligators feed on herons to some con- 
siderable extent for if this saurian had 
taken five banded birds, it stands to reason 
that it was accustomed to consume many 
more which were not banded, the percent- 
age of banded birds being very small 
among the teeming numbers of such birds 
in coastal Carolina. 

Banding, beside giving definite informa- 
tion about migration, is also the sole means 
of ascertaining some knowledge of the age 
of wild birds. Heretofore, the life span of 
almost any wild creature has been mea- 
sured by guess-work; now it is lifted from 
guess-work to something of accuracy. 
Harking back to the banded falcon men- 
tioned in the beginning of this article, we 
find that bird to have been at least 162 
years old! Banded in 1610, it was taken 
in 1772. For many generations, ornitholo- 
gists have thought that birds of prey were 
long-lived; this falcon surely bears out such 
a belief. Even without banding, eagles 
have been known to nest in the same lo- 
cality for as much as fifty years, or more. 

The oldest. banded bird of modern times 
seems to be a pintail duck banded by Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore, near Bear River, 
Utah, on September 16, 1914. This bird 
was killed near Brawley, California, on 
October 16, 1926. Since it was an adult 
female when banded, and therefore at 
least one year old at the time, her age 
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when killed was thirteen years. That a 
duck can reach this age in the twentieth | 


century of guns and hunters is amazing. | 


The writer once killed, near Charleston, 
S. C., a least tern which had been banded 
five years previously as a nestling, at the 
mouth of the Savannah River in Georgia. 
There are numerous records of birds rang- 
ing from six to ten, and even fifteen years of 
age, in the non-game bird species. 

Some people find it difficult to credit the 
distances traveled by birds, though these 
distances may be vouched for by reputable 
scientists. Here again, banding offers in- 
disputable proof. Though many people 
know that robins come and go with the 
seasons, few realize that robins which 
summer in Minnesota, winter in Mexico! 
Sparrows are not regarded as having ex- 
ceptional powers of flight and yet sparrows 
banded in Maine have been recovered four 
months later near Jacksonville, Florida. 
Doves banded in Ohio have been taken in 
southern Texas and Mexico. 

Though usually adhering to fairly defi- 
nite routes, migratory birds sometimes go 
widely from such courses and appear in the 
most unlooked-for locations. 
only have been proved by banding. The 
common tern, for instance, is known to 
migrate along the Atlantic coast of this 
country and there was no reason to think 
that it varied, but one which was banded 
on its nesting grounds on the coast of 
Maine was found dead, four years later, at 
the mouth of the Niger River in Africa! 
This constitutes the first record of an 
American banded bird crossing the Atlan- 
tic Ocezn. Conversely, the daily press of a 


few months ago carried an item of a cor-| 


morant shot near St. Paul, Minnesota, 
which bore a band placed on its leg by an 
operator near Lekkerkerk, Holland, three 
years before. 

Banding has also brought out the remark- 
able manner in which migratory birds re- 


turn to the same localities year after year. | 
It has been the experience of many oper- | 
ators who trap small passerine birds, to | 


take specimens which they banded a year 
before in the same trap in the same yard 
and even in the same part of the yard 
where they were caught previously. In 
the interim, these birds had, in some cases, 


gone as far north as Hudson Bay to nest | 


and returned to the identical garden in the 
South which they frequented the winter 
before! 


direction. Even our radio direction finders 
which guide fliers over the ocean pale beside 
the ability of these feathered atoms in 
traversing, unaided, such vast distances 
with absolute and unwavering accuracy. 


As might be supposed, some operators | 


concentrate on banding certain species, 
while others go by the axiom that “all’s 
fish which comes to the net.”’ Both meth- 
ods are commendable, the former because 
it gives more opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the movements of an individual 
species; the latter because of the variety of 
possible returns from a bird which, per- 
haps, had not (Continued on page 46) 


This fact can | 


It leaves one somewhat awed to| 
contemplate such a marvelous sense of 
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(Continued from page 45) 


In connec- 
the work 


been recorded previously. 
tion with the first method, 
of Stoddard and Handley in banding 
chimney swifts by the thousand near 
Thomasville, Georgia, may aid in the solv- 
ing of one of the last ornithological mys- 
teries of the present day; that is, the where- 
abouts of the winter quarters of this spe- 
cies. No one knows where the chimney 
swift spends the winter. We have ad- 
vanced beyond the belief of those who 
thought that they burrowed into the mud; 
or plunged beneath the sea to remain there 
until next spring, but we still do not know 
the spot where they must congregate in 
enormous numbers. Expeditions to the 
tropics have failed to find them; individual 
effort has failed and inquiry among the 
natives also. Somewhere amid the jungles 
and mountains of Mexico, Central or South 
America, the swifts enjoy the winter but 
no one can say just where it is. 

Perhaps no individual bird-bander has 
so appealed to the public as has Jack 
Miner of Kingston, Ontario. A friend of 
birds to the nth degree, Mr. Miner attracts 
and protects thousands of ducks and geese 
on his ranch yearly, and the wonderful 
concentration of wildfowl on his premises 
draws hundreds of visitors annually. 
Mr. Miner is an enthusiastic bander and 
his work has contributed immensely to 
knowledge of migration, applying particu- 
larly to the ducks and geese. He has fol- 
lowed the entirely original method of put- 
ting a verse of Scripture on his bands, the 
large size used on geese permitting space 
for other items than the number and ad- 
dress. Because of this practice, he has 
been dubbed “The Flying Missionary.” 


The writer recalls seeing one of his bands 
taken from a Canada goose kilied on the 
Gulf Coast of Florida some years ago, 
which carried the verse “Be not weary in 
well doing,”’ quoted from one of the Gos- 
pels. Certainly this is a most novel way of 
spreading the Gospel and one cannot but 
be reminded of the Scriptural statement 
anent bread cast upon the waters. 

The marked success which has resulted 
from banding birds has led, in recent 
years, to the practice being extended to 
animals and even fish! Deer, in certain 
parts of the country, notably Michigan, 
are captured and tagged in the attempt to 
learn something as to their movements, 
while rings placed in the fins or gills of fish 
have resulted in remarkable facts coming 
to light concerning them. The work on 
salmon in particular is progressing steadily 
and it is now known that great distances 
are traveled by these fish in very short 
periods of time. And indeed, it was a 
unique and entirely unintentional method 
of marking which brought the ultimate 
discovery of the much talked-of North- 
west Passage. Whales, with broken har- 
poons imbedded in their blubber, were 
taken in the North Pacific though it was 
clear, from careful examination of the 
types of the harpoons, that they had been 
attacked in the Atlantic. The time elaps- 
ing between their escape in the one ocean 
and capture in the other was so short, that 
it was evident that some connecting chan- 
nel existed. The great mammals could 
never have made the long trip around the 
American continents in such a brief period. 
With this as a basis, the Northwest Passage 
was looked for and discovered. 





“Gosh! For a minute I didn’t think I was going to make it!” . 
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Flow Big a Navy Do We Need? 


(Continued from page 19) 


Brazil are not protected by the coast defense 
of Puget Sound or New York Harbor, or 
by the National Guard of the Mississippi 
Valley States, but by our Navy off the 
coasts of Mexico or Chile. So the whole 
problem is finally summed up in two ques- 
tions: What will we fight for? And where 
will we have to fight for it? I quote a 
sentence from a man who was one of the 
leaders in the day of the rise of England’s 
sea-power. Sir Walter Raleigh said more 
than three hundred years ago: 

“Whoever controls the sea controls the 
commerce of the world, and whoever con- 
trols the commerce of the world controls 
the riches of the world, and therefore the 
commerce itself.’’ 

The wealth is in the commerce that 
comes from men’s labor; and the security 
of the source of the wealth is in the high- 
way of the sea being kept free for the transit 
of goods. That is something that men have 
fought for through all the ages. We live 
in the supreme commercial and industrial 
age of growing populations and trade rival- 
ries. Japan, especially, surroundell by 
over populated countries, must find an 
outlet for her excess population. Would 
we refuse to fight for the freedom of our 
commerce? We went to war with Ger- 
many because she struck at rights on the 
seas against international law. There are 
other things than commerce we might 
have to fight for, as we did in 1917-18. 
Would we stand by and see Australia 
endangered, or South Africa? 

Our Navy is not a home-defense navy. 
It must serve us to the ends of the earth 
where we have our interests scattered. 
Our Army is not just a home defense army 
like the Swiss. We have had three foreign 
wars since the War of 1812-14. In each 
instance our soldiers have fought on foreign 
soil. If we had been well prepared at the 
outset of the World War we might have 
ended the war without entering it, and 
saved ourselves a war debt of twenty 
billions. 

During the World War we were very 
proud of ourselves in that we built a 
destroyer in a year. If we hired all the 
unemployed in the United States, if we 
gathered all our experts and skilled me- 
chanics, summoned all our industries in a 
supreme effort, we could not build a fast 
10,000 ton cruiser inside of two years and 
a half. The reason is that men can work 
no closer than elbow to elbow in riveting or 
making complicated machinery. A cruiser 
that we began at the outset of a war might 
not be half-finished before the war was 
over. 

Now, let us see what has happened in two 
and a half years in this rapidly changing 
world. In less than that time in 1904-05, 
little Japan suddenly became a great 
power by defeating Russia in the Far East. 
In two and a half years after the World 
War began the once mighty Russia had 
become demoralized in revolution, and 
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America was rushing troops and her Navy 
to the aid of Britain and France. In April, 
1917, the German submarine campaign 
seemed on the edge of victory. In June, 
1918, people were evacuating Paris in fear | 
of its occupation by the German Army. | 
But by November, 1918, the Kaiser was | 
in flight, and there was revolution in Ger- 
many. Two years and a half ago Bolshe- 
vist Russia was being scorned as an eco- 
nomic joke, but today people are talking 
of the world trade menace of the Five | 
Year Plan. Only yesterday we were say- 
ing “Poor France!” Today we find her 
lending money to other nations from her 
huge gold reserve, second only to our 
own. 

Next, let us all, as Americans, look at our | 
fleet off San Pedro, the Golden Gate, or in 
the Caribbean, with the battleships in the 
center of the circle of auxiliaries and supply 
ships. The naval experts say that the 
battleship is still the supreme fighting 
machine of the seas for our own naval | 
policy. It is the only ship we can build | 
as cheaply as other countries. The British | 
have two new ones, the Rodney and the | 
Nelson, which include all the lessons of the | 
World War. Our battleships are pre-war. 
In the course of all the talk of the abolition 
of the battleship I notice, meanwhile, 
that the other two sea powers are not turn- 
ing their battleships into tea rooms. 

The submarine is still the lurking assas- 
sin of the sea, not yet conquered. The 
great aircraft carriers may have their 
decks ruptured by a single bomb or shell, 
and are at the mercy of a destroyer’s 
torpedo. Hence the reason for naval 
bases, of which there are so few on the 
Pacific. The fast cruisers can hit harder 
than any ship except a battleship, and run | 
away from her. In all ships except the | 
battleship—which we may not yet build | 
under the treaty—we are far below} 
parity. 

In view of the way our Navy has been 
slipping, officers and men had a very good | 
reason to be discouraged; but their spirit | 
has had a real pick-me-up in the person- 
ality of Charles Francis Adams, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Navy folk knew he 
was a sportsman and sailor, but they have 
found that he “understands,” he has ‘‘the 
feel” of the service: he is of it, as if he 
were bred in it. 

The Navy is not going to ask much in 
these hard times, not even to build up to 
parity. But if we want a navy which can 
steam far over the seas to protect our com- 
merce, or turn the balance for peace in any 
crisis—then we had better make the ap- 
propriations and go ahead without waiting | 
on that international arms conference. 

Incidentally, our national income is more | 
than four times Britain’s, nine times that | 
of France, twenty-four times that of Japan, 
and we spend on our navy .0co48 of our | 
national income compared to Britain’s 
.0148, France’s .o167, and Japan’s .o46o. | 
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Batteries for Todays Game 


(Continued from page 4) 


In the last game of the Eastern 
finals two teams from ’way down in Dixie 
battled before a crowd of some five thou 
sand cheering New England fans for the 
right to represent the East. The fast little 
team from Columbia, South Carolina, 
scored a decisive victory over the Loreco 
boys from Jackson, Mississippi, and be- 
came the first team from ’way down South 
to represent the East in the Legion Junior 


Texas. 


| World Series. 


Then came the Junior World Series at 
Houston. It was East against West, and 
the grand prize to the winners would be 
|a free trip to all games of the big league 
| World Series as the guests of the American 
and National Leagues, whose club owners 


| underwrite the travel expense of the region- 
| al, sectional and final competitions up to 


$50,000 a year. 

The opening game of the Junior World 
Series was played at night in the Bufialo 
Stadium of the Texas League, before Judge 


Kenesaw Mountain Landis, who has 
never missed a Junior World Series, and 
ten thousand Houston fans. Houston 


had done itself proud by way of attendance 
and hospitable entertainment during the 
final competitions. 

The opener was a rather ragged afiair, 
South Chicago winning by a score of 13 to 
4. However, the second game, which was 
played in daylight, the next afternoon, was 
the greatest of all Legion Junior World 
Series games. Al Lawler, the slim, be- 
spectacled pitcher for South Chicago, and 
the tousle-headed Kirby Higbe, a 15 year 
old hurler for Columbia, battled for four- 
teen scoreless innings before South Chicago 





























barely slipped in one run to win the cham- 
pionship. Lawler struck out seventeen 
Columbia men, while Higbe fanned ten 
South Chicago boys. It was a great game, 
chock full of thrills and courageous effort. 
It was worth a trip across the country to 
see. 

The 10931 championship team 
coached by Major C. O. Applegran, 
former football and baseball star of the 
University of Illinois, and sponsored by 
South Chicago Post. 

One of the highlights of the final compe- 
titions was the fine spirit of the boys. 
There was not an untoward incident in the 
entire Series. The games were played 
cleanly, and the kids patted one another on 
the back, had praise for a rival’s good play 
and a sympathetic word for the tough-luck 
misplays. 

As in years past the major leagues fur 
nished umpires for the Eastern finals and 
the Junior World Series. Dan Barry, who 
represented the American League at the 
Junios Series this year, has officiated 
every Eastern final played up to this time. 
In commenting on the competitions, he 
was loud in his praise of the Legion for 
what it is doing for the boys of the country. 
He said that in all of his many years’ work 
in college games, semi-pro and professional 
games he has never seen players conduct 
themselves with any better spirit than the 
Legion boys. He said that during the four 
years of officiating at these games he had 
noticed a remarkable improvement in the 
brand of baseball the boys play, all of 
which bespeaks careful coaching and train- 
ing by the Legionnaires who are managing 
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“Miss Dimpkins, didn’t I distinctly say I wasn’t to be disturbed?” 
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” he said, 
“vou never hear these boys use profanity. 
They act like little gentlemen and they are 
going to make good, healthy, loyal Amer- 
ican citizens.” 

Last year the Eastern finals were played 


the teams. “But greatest of all, 


in Charlottesville, Virginia. With the 
regional championship team from Man- 
chester was Legionnaire James T. O’Neal. 
He saw what a kick the boys from down 
east were getting out of their visit to a 
southern town. Right then and there he 
decided to have his people back home bid 
for the Eastern finals this year, so the boys 
from the south could visit New England. 
It was a happy inspiration, for all Man- 
chester got back of the idea. The Legion 
in Manchester organized a tournament 
corporation to handle the affair, and with 
Mayor Arthur E. Moreau and the local 
newspapers giving unstintingly of time 
and space it was a great success. The 
Eastern finals this year were the most color- 
ful, best attended and better financially 
supported than any tournament—not 
even excepting World Series—ever held 
since the Americanism Commission of the 
Legion started its junior baseball program 
several seasons ago. 

Throughout the series the streets of 
Manchester were gayly bedecked with 
flags and decorations in honor of the teams. 
On the opening day a colorful parade, 
headed by Legionnaire Governor John G. 
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investment house. But quite possibly if 
he hadn’t known how to get that original 
$200—with only his character, earning 
power and the endorsement of two friends 
as collateral—he might still be a discon- 
tented waiter in the beanery where he 
started. 

Mr. Hopkins’s experience illustrates 
several vital points about the industrial 
loan, especially in times when the going is 
rough. It shows how it is possible to secure 
as much as $5000 working capital with no 
more collateral than industry and a good 
reputation. It shows how it is possible to 
build up a solid credit with the Commercial 
and Investment Banks. It shows how it 
is possible to protect a credit line. If a man 
has, say, $100,000 credit with a Commer- 
cial Bank he must usually keep around 
$20,000 balance. If his balance falls below 
that he can borrow enough from an Indus- 
trial Bank to raise it to the safety point 
and have a year to repay in monthly in- 
stalments. It is this function of the Indus- 
trial Loan—the safeguarding of credit 
lines—which has frequently saved small 
businesses from disaster during the past two 
years. It may be a boon to the harassed 
business man, too, when the time comes 
when he must invest in new equipment if 
he is to continue in business. 

To take a simple instance of the way 
this may work: A small cleaner and presser 
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Winant, President John A. Heydler of the 
National League, Mayor Moreau, and 
Mayor E. T. Buckingham, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, who had come to root for his 
team, formed downtown and marched to} 
the municipal ball park, where an impres- 
sive flag raising ceremony preceded the 
opening game. 

The youngsters from Maryland, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina found immediate 
favor with local people, who enjoyed their 
Southern drawl and speech almost as 
much as their ball playing. 

From contact with these youngsters 
who play on Legion teams, we can catch 
a vision of what a friendly interest in the 
growing boy will mean to the caliber of the | 
men of the future. Already, those lads 
who played in the first tournaments have 
begun to grow up. 

This summer, while in California, I had | 
dinner with the fellows from Oakland who | 





won the world championship in 1928. No| 
longer are they just kids. They are a fine, 
clean, ambitious group of young men. All 


over the country are thousands of other 
Legion Junior baseball players growing up, 
and if we have not failed in the leadership 
this program undertakes, then we can 
truly feel that we are beginning to collect 
our dividends through the preparation we | 
have helped to give our junior friends who | 
are reaching man’s estate and beginning | 
to assume the duties of citizenship. 
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found his profits increasing rapidly because | 
he secured the business of a large depart- 
ment store which opened up in his neigh- 
borhood. Competitors’ shops began to 
blossom in nearby streets. He tried to get 
a contract with the store to handle all their 
work. They were willing, but told him he 
would have to get a small covered delivery 
truck to insure protection of their goods. 
He had no money for a delivery wagon. 
The department store offered to go on his 
note at an Industrial Bank for $1500. 
He got his truck and his contract. 

Here was a perfect loan. So far as the 
bank was concerned it was ot sr Sod 
by an established business enterprise. The 
store knew that the cleaner and presser 
would pay, since they were his best 
customer. The little tailor increased his 
equipment and held his business. 

Where new equipment is needed—and it 
is often essential if a business is to con- 
tinue—such an arrangement may often 
be made among merchant, wholesaler and | 
bank, with everybody benefiting. 

Another application of this three-way 
service is in the collection of overdue ac- 
counts—a problem, alas, almost universal | 
these days. Where a merchant has slow- 
paying accounts which are so good that to | 
resort to drastic action would be unwise, | 
the Industrial Banker may be a good man 
to talk to. (Continued on page 50) 
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mail the coupon today! 
sent you at once. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
(Investigators) Start $200 Month 
Government Secret Service Work is one of 
These positions located throughout the 
country are both traveling and stationary 
Salaries up to $5,000 yearly, and all travel 
ing expenses paid while on the road 
OUTDOOR POSITIONS 
Ideal, healthy, fascinating employ- 
forests, plains, and mountain trails, & 
sunshine, and pure air. Duties are 
patrolling our borders delivering 
mail on rural routes, and in cities 
and towns, etc 
RURAL AND CITY CARRIERS 
The Rural Mail Carrier has easy, healthy outside 
work, short hours, with a large part of the day 
left to do as he pleases. Thousands of city posi- 
tions for those who prefer inside work, delivering 
mail in office buildings. These positions open to 
both country and city people 
MEAT INSPECTORS 
This is interesting work Farmers, butchers 
or anyone with a knowledge of live stock. food 
products, meats, etc., are in line for one of these 
positions. Salaries and promotions splendid 
Both men and women are eligible 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 
$1,850 to $2,700 Year 


the most fascinating branches of the Service 
ment, where you can enjoy the 
$1,400 to $3.000 Year 
$1,500 to $1,860 Year and Up 
These positions are both traveling and 






us.@ stationary fhen traveling you re 
ceive an extra allowance when away 

from home more than ten hours: and 

when you grow old you are retired 

with a comfortable pension for the balance of your life 






CUSTOMS INSPECTORS 
$2,100 Year to Start 
The duties are to check and inapect 
goods brought into this country, levy 
the duties, etc., and see that Customs 
Regulations are not violated. This 
is very fascinating work, with splen 
did salaries 
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FREE TO 
TRAVELERS 


Mail coupon for 
valuable credit 
coin 





To help you, cash checks in the 24 
United Hotel Cities. This coin in- 
stantly establishes your identity... 
avoids delay in checking out. No 
one else can use it. 


To help your Wife or Mother, when 
they travel alone. Women need 
United Hotel Credit Coin protec- 
tion. When necessary to charge 
hotel services, this coin is the quick 
way to establish identity. Made of 
dull silver... fits change purse or 
key ring. 

To help your Business Associates, 
save time when stopping at United 
Hotels. They can avoid check- 
cashing delays with this coin. 4165 
executives enjoy its convenience. 
Mail Coupon Today. Secure this 
extra service for yourself and 
others. There is no charge for is- 
suing or using this coin. 


UNITED HOTELS 
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/On proper evidence of good faith he 
| will advance the necessary funds to the 
customer. The merchant goes on the 
note. And he not only collects his cash, 
not only retains the customer’s good will, 
but the customer credits him with doing 
| him a good turn. And the customer him- 
self has a vear to liquidate his loan with 
the bank in small monthly instalments. 
Such long suffering creditors as grocers, 
doctors and dentists find that this ar- 
rangement keeps the gray hairs away a lit- 
tle longer. 

For better or worse we live in an era of 
| partial payments; and no merchant need 
be reminded of the profits he has lost 
through his inability to finance time-pay- 
ment sales. He can finance such sales, 
and increase their volume, through an 
Industrial Bank. 

Perhaps the extent of this type of bank- 
ing is not generally recognized. According 
to Arthur J. Morris, acknowledged as the 
originator and pioneer of Industrial Bank- 
ing, the Morris Plan Banks alone serve 
more than two and a half million clients 


There ll Be 


yearly. The one hundred and eighty 
banks, companies and branches in this sys- 
tem have done a volume exceeding one bil- 
lion four hundred million dollars since their 
inception. And at least a quarter of this 
huge sum has gone to assist the small busi- 
ness man in his problems. In fact, the 
business and professional men have ab 
sorbed practically all this fund, since the 
individual borrower immediately spends 
the money to purchase necessities, pay 
for professional service, take care of over- 
due debts, and the like. 

Last year the five hundred or so Indus- 
trial Banks and the Commercial Banks 
which include this type of service loaned 
approximately $600,000,c00 in sums rang- 
ing from $50 to $5000. 

There are Industrial Banks in almost 
every community of importance and, as 
stated above, many Commercial Banks 
have industrial or personal loan depart- 
ments. Even if you do not need to call in 
the Industrial Banker it is a comfort to 
know that he is there to fail back on if 
emergencies arise. 


a Flot Time 


(Continued from page 34) 


Department of the Interior. Commander 
Andrich’s outfit is composed for the most 
part of men who settled on the Riverton 
Project and have fared reasonably well. 
And on this project, 
or on a few similar 
projects, a man with 
sufficient financial 
resources can still 
find opportunity. If 
he cannot get a 
homestead entry on 
a reclamation tract, 
he can buy a tract 
from a settler. In 
either case, he bene- 
fits by the liberal 
loan and develop- 
ment regulations of 
the Government. 
On all projects 
opened, the service 
man is given pri- 
ority for locating 
homesteads for 
ninety days, after 
which the tract is 
opened to general 
settlement. The 
tracts available at 
any particular time 
may be ascertained 
by writing to the 
Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of 
the Interior, Wash- 





Supplementing Mr. Andrich’s informa- 
tion, M. A. Schnurr, acting commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, reports that 
the bureau is now supervising twenty- 
seven irrigation pro 
jects. Last year the 
area cultivated on 
these projects was 
1,550,967 acres, 
which produced 
crops valued at $65- 
007,270. The culti- 
vated area comprised 
39,970 irrigated 
farms, which had a 
population of 157,- 
088. In addition, 
214 towns located on 
the project have a 
population of 473,- 
073. In the project 
area are 686 schools, 
713 churches, and 
130 banks with de- 
posits of $145,386,- 
400. 

“At the present 
time opportunities 
for homesteaders 
are somewhat lim- 
ited, but the number 
of entries available 
varies from time to 
time,” writes Mr. 
Schnurr. “Devel- 
opment of a public 
land farm unit on an 








ington, D. C. 
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irrigated project is not an easy task. It 
requires hard work, a knowledge of farming 
and at least $2,000 in cash or its equivalent 
in other assets approved by the examining 
board which passes on qualifications of 
settlers for each project. An applicant 
should have at least two years of farming 
experience, preferably on irrigated land, 
and must be in good health.” 


Will Uncle Sam Give Me a Job? 


OR thousands of Legionnaires, the an- 

swer is yes. The old gentleman may 
not have the job all wrapped up and ready 
to deliver on application, but often he’ll 
come across eventually if the man asking 
for a government job has patience and 
proper qualifications. The United States 
Civil Service Commission recently an- 
nounced that war veterans compose one- 
fourth of all appointments in the classified 
service of the Government. Since 1910, 
when Congress passed a law giving veterans 
preference in Civil Service appointments, 
159,332 veterans have benefited by this 
preference in obtaining appointments. The 
total number of positions subject to com- 
petitive examinations is now 462,083. 

In addition to the general preference 
given all veterans, special preference is 
given to disabled men and those dependent 
upon them, and widows of deceased men. 
From March 3, 1923, when this preference 
for disabled was established by Presiden- 
tial order, to June 30, 1930, 9,258 disabled 
service men have been given preferential 
appointments. 

The basic law giving service men Civil 
Service preference, approved by Congress 
July 11, 1919. is as follows: ‘That here- 
after in making appointments to clerical 
and other positions in the executive branch 
of the Government in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, preference shall be 
given to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines, and widows of such, 
and to the wives of injured soldiers, 
sailors and marines, who themselves are 
not qualified but whose wives are qualified 
to hold such positions.” 

This legal mandate has been made effec- 
tive by a series of orders issued by Presi- 
dents. These orders have given to all 
veterans a credit of five points in addition 
to grades made in competitive examina- 
tions, and ten points for disabled men. 
The latest Presidential order, issued April 
24, 1931, stipulated that a disabled veteran 
to receive the extra ten points must prove 
that his disability is service connected. The 
order also established that appointing 
officers when passing over eligible veterans 
and appointing non-veterans on the same 
list must file the reasons for this action 
with the Civil Service Commission. 

Civil Service examinations are held from 
time to time in cities throughout the 
country to fill vacancies existing in the 
postoffice department and the other 
branches of government service. The 
Civil Service Commission regularly dis- 
tributes bulletins giving time and place 
of all examinations. These bulletins are 
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displayed in postoffices or are obtainable 
upon request from the United States Civil 
Service Commission in Washington, D. C. 

The Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington will also send upon application two 
pamphlets giving detailed information re- 
garding veteran preference. One is Form 
1481, dated June, 1931, entitled “Veteran 
Preference.” The other is a circular en- 
titled ‘Proof for Veteran Preference.” It 
is extremely important that service men 
and their wives expecting to take exami- 
nations obtain both these publications. 
Many in the past have failed to obtain 
preference because they did not know re- 
quirements for proof that they were 
entitled to preference. 





Up From the Argonne 


ETERANS of the 158th Infantry 
Brigade, who knew Private First 
Class “‘Joe’’ Roberts, motorcycle dispatch 
rider between Brigade Headquarters, the 
315th and 316th Infantries and the 312th 
Machine Gun Battalion in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, would have difficulty 
today in recognizing James O’Connor 
Roberts, the thirty-five-year-old, quiet- 
spoken Solicitor for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 
When General Frank T. Hines recently | 
consolidated the Veterans Bureau, Pension 
Bureau and the Soldiers’ Homes he placed 
Roberts at the head of the legal depart- 
ment of this consolidated agency which 
now handles all affairs pertaining to the 
veterans of all wars in which the United 
States has engaged. As Solicitor, Roberts 
has the final word on appeals and compen- 
sation claims, legislation and regulations, 
guardianship matters, investigations and 
all litigation for the Veterans Administra- 
tion other than insurance suits. 





GETTING A LINE 
ON HIS BOYS 


Billiards holds and attracts youth, in a 
healthy, wholesome manner. It provides 
a pleasant means for fathers to maintain 
a relationship with their sons which will 
benefit both, and which both will enjoy. 
Now, Brunswick manufactures a popular 
priced line of Billiard Tables for the home 
—Brunswick Junior Playmates—priced at 
$6.50 and up—complete with all play- 
ing equipment—at leacing stores every- 
where. Mail the coupon below for illus- 
trated catalog and complete information. 








THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. B-8 

623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please 
send me your “Home Magnet”, a booklet 
giving descriptions, sizes, prices and your 
easy payment plan on Brunswick Home 
Billiard Tables, and name and address of 
authorized Brunswick Dealer. 














Roberts was gassed before Montfaucon, | 
and was sent to a base hospital. He had 
interrupted the study of law to enter the 
service. After the Armistice he resumed 
his law studies at the A.E.F. University 
of Beaune. Following his discharge, he 
continued studying law at Georgetown | 


University, from which he was graduated 4 


in 1922. He was appointed Assistant | 


General Counsel of the Veterans Bureau in 
1925, and has handled all World War 
Veterans’ legislation before the various 
committees of Congress ever since. 

Roberts has been Judge Advocate of the | 
District of Columbia Department and is a 
Past Commander of Stuart Wolcott Post 
of Washington. 


Thousand-Member Outfits 


IFTY posts of The American Legion 

each had more than 1,000 members on 
July 1, 1931. This was revealed by a| 
check-up by National Headquarters which 
showed that the largest post for 1931 is| 
Memphis (Tennessee) Post, title holder | 
last year also, which has 3,499 members. | 
The second largest post is Omaha (Ne-| 
braska) Post, with 3,073, and the third | 
largest, Jefferson (Continued on page 52) | 
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Get into 
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BUSINESS 


Make $50 to $100a Week 


R i My Ol Agony 
There’s ig money in oil. 


Something doing every min- 
ute. Everybody buys. $5 to $25 com- 
mission per order is common and easy. Handle 
my business in your locality—fill the enormous 
demand—write up orders on tong credit t s 
for my famous, nationally-known line of Cen-Pe- 
Co Super-Refined Motor Oils—Quality Paints 
and Roofing. Montgomery, lowa, made $216 the first 
week he started. Wengard, Ohio, cleaned up $430 in one 
week. You too can make big money. It’s a Hfetime chance 
for a big, steady, repeat-order business of your own. 


No Investment or Experience Needed 


New Pian. I'll makeyou: my partner, show you how, 

rnish ‘ol 50-50. - 
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———_—John Hancock Series 


Nobody wants to inherit 
a mortgage 


Wour family will 
inherit a home, not a mortgage, 
if you put life insurance to 
work now. 

A policy for the amount of 
the mortgage is lifting a lot of 
worry from many shoulders 
these days. It is a simple way 
of promising yourself that you 
will pay your own debts and 
not leave them to your family. 


We have a booklet which ex- 
plains the many ways in which 
life insurance helps to keep 
the home together and the fam- 
ily happy. Send for your copy 
of “This Matter of Success.” 













Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureav, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, 
“This Matter of Success.” 
Name 
Street and No. 
City State 


a. Ll. M. 
L____—- Qver Sixty-Eight Years in Business 


























Kant-Slam Door 
Check Is an amazing 
new invention that closes 
all doors silently and auto- 
matically Closing speed 
easily adjusted by turning 
screw at top of check. Holds 
doors open when wanted 
open. Operates on new oil 
rinciple. Low priced. Ever- 
asting. Easily installed in 


10 minutes. Never needs attention. 
A REAL DEMONSTRATOR Furnished Every Agent 


You get orders quickly demonstrating actual sample on easy to carry 


miniature door Every office, factory, store, institution and public 


building needs a Kant-Slam for every door. Rush name and address 
for details of amazing money making opportunit 

E Demonstrator to Workers 
KANT-SLAM DOOR CHECK CO. Dept. 1-42 


Bleomfield, ind. 





WRITE TODAY FOR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL “BLAIRTEX” Belt reduces 
waistlines quickly and comfortably. Improves appear=nce. 
Relieves tired aching backs Increases energy Lessens 
fatigue No lacers, straps or buckles GUARANTEED 
ONE YEAR. Satisfaction or your money back. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO., Dept. V-1 1, !215 ¥. Yes Boren St 
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| Post of Louisville, Kentucky, with 2,909. 
| Both the Omaha and Louisville posts had 
been at the head of the list in other years. 
| Troop I Post of Buffalo, New York, is 
fourth, with 2,117 members, Wilkes-Barre 
| (Pennsylvania) Post fifth, with 1,878 mem- 
bers, and Oklahoma City Post sixth with 
i e.ces members. Portland (Oregon) Post 
| has strengthened its claim for the 1932 
| convention by enrolling 1,725 members. 
|New York City Police Post is eighth 
|in the list with 1,700 members. Peoria 
| (Illinois) Post is ninth, with 1,621, and 
Nashville (Tennessee) Post is tenth, with 
1,589. In order, the other, 1,000-mem- 
ber posts are: 

Spokane (Washington) Post, 1585; Birm- 
ingham (Alabama) Post, 1579; Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Post, 1555; Koch-Con 
ley Post, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 1527; 
Ranier-Noble Post, Seattle, Washington, 
1520; Becker-Chapman Post, Waterloo, 
Iowa, 1460; Lincoln (Nebraska) Post, 
1453; Hanford Post, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1439; H. H. Houston 2d Post, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, 1386; Lowe-McFar- 
lane Post, Shreveport, Louisiana, 1311; 
Edward H. Monahan Post, Sioux City, 
Iowa, 1302; Karl Ross Post, Stockton, 
California, 1270; Chicago Police Post, 
1258; Rau-Locke Post, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, 1254; Dan Tallon Post, New York 
City, 1238; Sacramento (California) Post, 
1224; Pat Carrigan Post, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, 1214; Arthur L. Peterson Post, 
Long Beach, California, 1207; Lowell 
(Massachusetts) Post, 1200; Oakland 
(California) Post, 1190; Harwood Post, 
Joliet, Illinois, 1179; Atlanta (Georgia) 
Post, 1176; Robert E. Bentley Post, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 1171; Charles A. Learned 
Post, Detroit, Michigan, 1170; Judge John 
Faust Post, Detroit, Michigan, 1161; 
Byron H. Mehl Post, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, 1159; Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham Post, 
Denver, Colorado, 1158; Ft. Wayne (In- 
diana) Post, 1087; Argonne Post, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1084; M. M. Eberts Post, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 1082; Hollywood 
(California) Post, 1068; Capitol Post, To- 
peka, Kansas, 1059; Joe Carson Post, Tul 
sa, Oklahoma, 1051; Gilbert C. Grafton 
Post, Fargo, North Dakota, 1050; Frank- 
lin Post, Columbus, Ohio, 1039; Nicholson 
Post, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1029; Mor- 
gan McDermott Post, Tucson, Arizona, 
1027; Autress Russell Post, Memphis, 
Tennessee, 1020; Sangamon Post, Spring- 
field, Illinois, tooo, and Hanson Post, 
Amarillo, Texas, 1000. 


Keep Away. from Parts 


pe any former doughboy, inspired by 
the golden memories of the Paris of 
wartime, be tempted to return to Paris to 
escape depression in his homeland, Paris 
Post’s executive committee has issued a 
warning that Paris isn’t what it used to be. 
“The post has thirty-eight Legionnaires 


who are unable to find work in Paris and 
whose savings in francs aren’t sufficient to 
pay their passage back to the States,” 
writes Sedley Peck, Commander of the De- 
partment of France. “To cope with the 
economic crisis, the French Government 
has made it almost impossible for foreigners 
to obtain working permits, without which 
employers cannot hire them. No Legion 
naire should come to France at this time in 
the hope of finding work.” 


Justice 
pone PHILION put aside his Can- 


adian uniform in 1919 but not the 
phantasmagoria of hell in his mind. The 
memories of nights in the trenches would 
come back to him as he slept. 

Memory was bad enough, but in 1928 
Oscar Philion found himself in a nightmare 
of reality. He was in jail at Price, Utah, 
charged falsely with murder but identitied 
as a murderer. It seemed he would be 
convicted before he could prdve he was 
innocent; and it seemed that Ke must die 
in front of a Utah firing squad 

This was the tragedy of Oscar Philion 
when the Canadian Legion and The Amer- 
ican Legion joined hands to save him. 
They did save him, and the final chapter 
of the tale was written this spring when 
the Utah Legislature, to right a wrong, 
voted an appropriation of $5,000 to be 
paid to Philion. 

The murder charged to Philion was com- 
mitted in Helper, Utah, in 1922. A trans 
ient desperado shot to death a Greek res 
taurant man. Blackie Gibson was the 
slayer. The police search for him con 
tinued until 1928 when a man with a 
grudge informed Los Angeles police that 
Philion was Blackie Gibson. 

Philion had been living in Victoria, 
British Columbia, in 1922 when the murder 
was committed. The expense and the le- 
gal formalities involved in proving this 
seemed insurmountable, but in his despair 
Philion turned to the Canadian Legion, 
which, in turn, sought the help of The 
American Legion. The Canadian Mounted 
Police were asked to trace Philion’s after- 
the-war life in Canada. They got the 
proof of innocence he needed. Following 
Philion’s vindication, the police arrested 
the real Blackie Gibson. 

Otto Wiesely, Adjutant of the Utah 
Department, and Watson B. Miller, Chair 
man of the Legion’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, led in the fight to save 
Philion. The Utah Department presented 
and advocated the claim in his behalf which 
the state legislature granted. 


Gold and Pears 


HE Legionnaire who drives to Cali- 
fornia by the Nevada route touches 
Reno, and soon finds himself in Placerville. 
It is too bad if he doesn’t know his American 
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history because that paved mountain high- 
way of today is underlain by the trail which 
prairie schooners drawn by oxen followed 
in the gold rush of ’49. Placerville itself is 
only eight miles from Coloma, where in 
January of 1848 were found the nuggets 
which made California an Eldorado in the 
eyes of the rest of the United States. 
George N. Adriance, Historian of Eldor- 
ado Post of Placerville, says his outfit is 
doing its part to preserve the reminders of 
the gold rush. ‘“‘Once Placerville was sensi- 
tive about its common name of Hangtown, 
bestowed upon it by the rough-and-ready 
system of justice of its pioneers,” writes 
Mr. Adriance. “Not so today. The name 
speaks of a glamorous past as do the hills 
round about which are now catacombs of 
deserted mining tunnels. The great gashes 
in the hills are monuments to the gold- 
hunting Forty-Niners. The town’s main 
street winds up a ravine and every block 
has its historic associations. However, 
the ditches which once carried water for 
placer mining now irrigate orchards in 
which Placervillans grow Bartlett pears.” 


Santa Claus’s P.C. 


HERE wasn’t much checker 

playing in the fire station of 
Woodland, California, for several 
weeks before Christmas of last year. 
It was not because there were more 
fires than usual during the holidays. 
Instead of answering fire calls or 
playing checkers, the firemen were 
busy with hammers and saws and 
paint brushes. In their spare time 
they were making hundreds of old 
toys into new ones. The fire station 
had been turned into Santa Claus’s 

C. by Yolo Post of The American 
Legion to which many of the firemen 
belong. The post asked all house- 
holders to contribute toys which had 
been discarded after earlier Christ- 
mases. These the post hauled to 
the fire station. On Christmas Day 
the post and firemen, in the réle of a 
multiple Santa Claus, gave to chil- 
dren 480 toys, all bright and shining, 
together with clothing and things to 
eat. 


With the Legion’s Help 


HEN Dysart-Kendall Post 
of Lenoir, North Carolina, 
decided to give 
° \ 
up its post band 
in 1924, it pre- 


sented the band’s 
instruments to 
the town’s high 
school. More- 
over, as godfather 
to the new high 
school band it 
didn’t merely sit 
back and applaud 
as the boy bands- 
men in each new 
year got better. 
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The post made repeated financial contribu- 
tions to the band and helped provide ex- | 


pert instruction in music and drilling. | 


When the band in 1927 won first prize in 
Class B, composed of the bands of the 
smaller high schools of North Carolina, 
that was reward enough for all the post 
had done up to that time. In the next few 
years, the rules having been amended, the 
Lenoir band played in the state competi- 
tions with Class A bands, representing the 
big high schools of the larger cities. The 
post kept up its support constantly. 


“We had our big moment this spring,” | § 


writes Legionnaire James C. Harper, | 
band director, “‘when our high school band | 
attained its long-sought-for goal by scoring 
a tie with the high school band of Char- | 
lotte, North Carolina’s largest city.” | 


Coming Up 


INETY Minnesota boys from twelve 

to sixteen years old have their eyes 

on the cup which Legionnaire Francis 
Ouimet of Boston won this year when he 
became national amateur golf champion, 
the successor to the title of Bobby Jones. 
In a few more years, they hope, they will be 
plodding down a 
fairway, followed 
by an admiring 
multitude, even 
as Mr. Ouimet } 
and Mr. Jones. | 
They madea 
start for that| 
happy day in 
August when 
they took part in 
the junior golf 
tournament of 
the Minnesota 
Forty and Eight 
playedin St. Paul. 
The boys jour- 
neyed to St. Paul | 
from a score of| 











and cities and| 
lived in seventeen | 
squad tents put 
up for them at| 
the golf course | 

by the Forty and | 

Eighters. The 

average age of 

the players was 

fourteen years. 
; ’ Al Clasen, fif- 
‘4 teen, St. Paul 
high school stu- 
dent, won the 
championship 
after shooting a 
74. His brother 
Ralph, 13, his 
rival in the finals, 
had a score of 84. 
A lanky high 
school youth won 
a driving contest with | 
280-yard carry. 
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Puttie Von Bion 


New Automatic 


LEMON : ORANGE -GRAPEFRUVIT 





Just Turn Crank 
and Make Up to 


$15 IN AN HOUR 


GOMETHING brand NEW-—revolutionary entirely 
\ different! A remarkable new kind of automatic fruit 
juicing machine that hangs on the wall and gets all the 
juice from citrus fruits instantly—without work, waste 
mess or werey? Just turn magic crank and fruits juice 
themselves simple a child can do it. Automatically 
strains all seeds, pulp and pith. Amazingly easy to clean 
Parts cannot rust. Beautifully finished. Yet priced un- 
believably low! 


AGENTS! Big Season NOW! 


gy every 
UPON 


Here's a fast money-maker if ever there was one 
where pocket up to $15 in an hour, full and spare tin ( 


below brings you FREE TEST OFFER and UNIQUE ri PROFIT 
PLAN that guarantees sales 
fast so mail it AT ONCE! Central States Mfg. Co., 
4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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' 


for you without risk. Territory going 


Dept. P-5045 


' 
— States Mig. Co., Dept. P-5045 

500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. FREE TEST ; 

ee full details of your revolutiona r-Juicer. Also FREE 
TEST OFFER and UNIQUE 4-PROFIT "PLAN, without obligation. 8 
' 
Name ' 
! 
Address 1 
City State ' 
)Check here if interested only in one for your home ; 








RAILWAY 


See FIC INSPECTOR 
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expenses “travel or 
remain near home. We'll train you in this uncrowded 
profession and on completion of a few weeks’ spare 
time study place you in « position paying from $120 

to $150 per month up. plus expenses, to start, 
Write for Free ee ag that tells 


ks 
PREVE NT FATAL 


refund te 
hat Traffic Inenec’ ion 


STANDARD BUSINESS TRAININ 






Div. 2411 


WER 
CHT 


WACl0len-14 Vee eee 
ONE FIFTH OF MILE OF L 
once \:i2 





ee aa te 
. . 

Get In On This BIG PROFIT Opportunity ! 
‘ An amazing ‘two-beam'’ light invented by 

a famous light engineer now gives drivers 
complete safety at night Road is bright 
as day for 1000 feet—yet secret principle 
absolutely prevents glare! Kinney of 
Chicago made $96 in one day! Big terri- 
tories—a fat share of 23 million prospects 
Write today for full facts about this amaz 
ing safety Speedlight and find out about 
wonderful money-making sales proposition 


SPEEDLIGHT COMPANY 
1731 Belmont Ave., Dept. 330-R, Chicago, Mi 
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a re €/) | 
ach leves its highest expres~ 
sion at this hotel — famed 
the world over for com- 
The fort, courtesy and cuisine. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
RATES AS LOW AS $4.00 PER DAY 


* PANTS MATCHED 


DON’T THROW AWAY THAT COAT AND VEST! 
Save $15 or more! Let us match your coat 
and vest with new trousers tailored to your 
measure. Save the price of a new suit 
Over 100,000 patterns. Mail sample of 
suit, or your vest which will be returned 
with FREE Sample for your approval 


MATCH PANTS CO. <invic 


20 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept. B-14 Chicago 









EARN MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and 


Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
809 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





DeForest Makes Deaf Hear! 


Famous Inventor Sends Marvelous 
Device With Miniature Earpiece 
on Ten Days’ FREE Trial 


Hard of hearing people throughout the world will 
be delighted to know that Dr. Lee DeForest, the 
famous inventor of Radio and the Talking Pictures, 
has developed a marvelous hearing device with a 
small earpiece only one inch in size and moderately 
priced. 

_ It is more powerful than any other electrical hear- 
ing device yet produced and is entirely free from the 
harsh squeaking noises of other devices. 

We have arranged to allow every earnest hard of 
hearing person to try the wonderful new universal 
DeForest audiphone at home, on Ten Day Trial. 
Free of all cost or obligation or deposit. 

If you are hard of hearing, do not deiay—write to- 
day for your free trial, which we know will delight 
and amaze you. Address Mr. Charles H. Lehman, 
President, Hearing Devices Company, Inc., 2431 
Times Building, New York. 
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| “In Justice to a Splendid Bunch 


N ANNOUNCEMENT which ac- 
A companied the publication last 
month of the story of “‘The First 
Shot,” by Major Idus R. McLendon, de- 
clared that after the wounding of Captain 
McLendon (as he then was) in the Argonne 
a year later, “his battery was turned over 
to Captain Herbert Morton Stoops.” 
The illustrations which accompanied Ma- 
|jor McLendon’s article, and the striking 
cover design depicting the firing of the 
first shot of the A.E.F., were by Mr. 
Stoops, and much was made of the coinci- 
dence. The coincidence remains, though it 
was not quite so good as the Monthly in- 
timated. Mr. Stoops was well acquainted 
with the personnel of the battery (C of the 
Sixth Field), he does know guns, and so, 
from data supplied by Major McLendon, 
he was able to portray accurately and faith- 
fully the historic moment on October 23, 
1917, when the first shell fired by the 
A.E.F. went whistling into the mists of Lor- 
raine. But the Monthly’s announcement 
contained several inaccuracies, all of them 
highly flattering to Mr. Stoops, who re- 
quests that his statement of the facts be 
given a prominence which the editors of 
the Monthly admit it deserves. Mr. 
Stoops writes: 

“In the October issue you kindly but 
erroneously promoted me. Also you over- 
stretched the long arm of coincidence. 
| These are the facts: On October 5, 1918, 





American Legion efforts to help not only 
unemployed veterans but also all unem- 
ployed. 

Past National Commander Savage told 
the convention that a three-day conference 
had been held by the commission at 
National Headquarters in Indianapolis 
with representatives of the United States 
Employment Service, and at this confer- 
ence the groundwork for future employ- 
ment efforts by all Legion posts had been 
laid. Under the system agreed upon, 
each department will have a Department 
Employment Officer, to correlate and guide 
the employment efforts of posts. The 
Auxiliary has pledged full support for the 
whole program. 

Further recognition of the country’s 
economic situation was given by the con- 
vention when it adopted, without debate 
on the floor, a resolution calling upon the 
President of the United States to declare 
the existence of a national emergency. 
This resolution read in part: 





| “Whereas, a state of unrest, indecision 
and dissatisfaction, resulting in business 
' depression and the destruction of values, 
has become prevalent among the people 


of Soldiers”’ 


Major, then Captain, Idus R. McLendon, 
Battery Commander of Battery C, Sixth 
Field Artillery, was severely wounded at 
Exermont in the Argonne. The command 
was given to First Lieutenant Frank M. 
Mitchell, the same officer who had been 
battery executive at the firing of the first 
shot. 

“Lieutenant Mitchell was weak from a 
premature return from hospital after his 
second severe wound in action. Ten 
days later flu got him, command then being 
given to Captain Thomas W. Jones, also 
of earlier Sixth Field Artillery experience. 
Previous exposure sent Captain Jones to a 
Coblenz base hospital four months after 
the Armistice and it was then that the 
command was turned over to me, a first 
lieutenant. This was not on the strength of 
any military record, but to hold the Bat- 
tery temporarily for the return of Captain 
Jones. On the hectic October 5th, when 
the editors had this Battery turned over, 
the undersigned was still a mediocre second 
lieutenant instructor in the Artillery 
School at Saumur. It had never been his 
privilege to meet Major McLendon until 
the editor of this magazine called up to 
ask about illustrating Major McLendon’s 
article. I regret to spoil a good story, but 
in justice to a splendid bunch of soldiers 
who many times saved an inexperienced 
shavetail from himself this correction is 
made.” 


Cforward for -America 


(Continued from page 75) 


of the United States and has assumed such 
proportions as to constitute a national 
emergency of the utmost gravity, and 

“Whereas, the 64th Congress, by its 
enactment approved August 29, 10916, 
established a Council of National Defense 
and Advisory Commission for the express 
purpose, among others, of the creation of 
relations which will render possible in time 
of need the immediate concentration and 
utilization of the resources of the Nation, 
and 

“Whereas, we believe that the principal 
causes of the present situation are in 
general such that they cannot be promptly 
and efficiently dealt with by existing 
political methods; 

“Therefore, Be it Resolved, That The 
American Legion hereby respectfully re- 
quests the President of the United States 
to make use of this existing instrumentality, 
which has already proved its efficiency 
by actual operation, and to direct its at- 
tention to the consideration of the funda- 
mental causes responsible for the existence 
of the present emergency, and of the means 
to be adopted for their amelioration, both 
for the present and the future.” 
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YOU’RE IN THE MOVIES NOW! 


HE LEGION ON PARADE,” official three-reel all-talking picture with 
a background of the national convention at Detroit, will be dis- 
tributed by Talking Picture Epics, Inc., 11 West 42d St., New York City. 
This company has twenty-eight branches in the largest cities of the coun- 
try. Post officers should request the managers or owners of local theaters to 
arrange for the booking with the exchange manager. 
Into the drama, color and spectacle of the convention gathering there will | 


be woven a human story of popular appeal. 


The picture is expected to 


rank with the better movie attractions of the year and theaters everywhere | 


will be glad to play it as an outstanding attraction. Many theater owners 
will make the showing an occasion for “AMERICAN LEGION WEEK.” 

National Headquarters has recommended that “The Legion on Parade” 
be exhibited in at least one theater in each community. 

George W. Harvey, Past Commander of the 304th Field Artillery Post of 
New York City and former secretary to Past National Commander Hanford 
MacNider, is director of publicity for Talking Picture Epics and has a pub- 
licity, advertising and exploitation campaign under way. Illustrations for 
posters and advertising will be done by Wally. 
newspapers and suggestions for most effective use of the film will be sent 


any post on request. 


Yes, you’re in the movies now. For the first time the whole country will 
see and hear a national convention of the Legion, America’s greatest 


national pageant. 


$10 > 


Pounds of Prevention 


(Continued from page 37) 


Several of us here on 
if we could 


corporal’s guard. 
the Pacific Coast feel that 
gather together a number of the sur- 
vivors, we could eventually hold a suc- 
cessful reunion and obtain for the units 
and individuals entitled to it, the recogni- 
tion they never received. I wish the old 


members would forward their addresses 
to their old sergeant major, Sidney 
Hotchner, 1443-28th Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco.” 


HE picture of the transport America, 
formerly the German Amerika, in the 
May Monthly,” reports Howard R. Jaeger, 


of Omaha, Nebraska, “interested me— 
first, because I went to France on it, 
and, second, because while on it I re- 


ceived one of the biggest thrills of my 
lifetime. 

“The Second Provisional Company of 
the Fourth Provisional Ordnance Depot 
Battalion of which I was a member, 
boarded the America at Hoboken on July 
9, 1918, and that evening our convoy, con- 
sisting of two American ships, two or three 
English ships and one French, slipped out 
of the harbor. 

“When about halfway across—I be- 
lieve it was on the 13th—we experienced 
the thrill. About one o’clock in the morn- 
ing we were trying to snatch a little sleep, 
three decks below. There was a terrible 
crash and the ship shook from end to end, 
almost throwing us out of our bunks. Of 
course our first thought was that we had 
been torpedoed and we spent a very un- 
easy fifteen minutes awaiting a call of 
some kind to take us up on deck. You can 
live a lifetime in five minutes if cooped up 
in the hull of a ship not knowing but what 
the ocean will come tumbling in through 
the hatchways. 
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Material for use in local 


“After the confusion on deck quieted, a 
friend of mine slipped through the dark- 
ness and reported that our ship had 
rammed and sunk another ship. Just a 
short time ago I learned the details of the 
accident from John Buckley, ex-b. m. tcl, 
who was an eye witness and helped pick 
up the survivors of the ill-fated British 
freighter, Jnstructor. In the convoy, among 
others, were the U. S. transports Orizaba, 
Mt. Vernon, Agamemnon, and the French 
ship France. 

“The Instructor was, of course, running 
without lights and was not discovered un- 
til too late. Although the America en- 
deavored to turn, it hit the British ship 
in the center and cut it in two. 





directly 
Buckley told me that the skipper of the 
Instructor, or one of its officers, had 


several sons on board with him and, if I, 
remember correctly, only one was saved. 
Of a crew of 42, only 11 men were saved 
even though the America did an unusual 
thing in stopping to lower boats. It was 
all over in ten minutes insofar as we were 
concerned. 

“My battalion went to the Ordnance 
Base Depot at Mehun, France, but our | 
organization changed names and numbers 
so fast that I cannot recall all of them. I 
have lost track of all my former buddies. 
Wonder how many soldier-passengers on 
the America remember the incident I | 


report.” 





NNOUNCEMENTS of reunions and 
other activities of veterans’ organiza- 
tions will be listed in this department pro- | 
vided information regarding them is sent 
to the Company Clerk at least six weeks | 
before the month in which the activity is 
scheduled. Detailed information regard- 
ing the following (Continued on page 56) 
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MINCE PIE 


and I Are Friends 
Once More 


RING on your mince pie—all foods agree 

with me now! I carry protection ainst 
stomach distress in my vest ket.” Phat’ $s 
what everyone says about Tums, the new 
Antacid mints that quickly neutralize acid 
conditions—sweeten breath—stop heartburn, 
sour stomach and acid indigestion. Make an 
after-dinner custom of munching delicious 


| Tums. They’re made of the finest mint, with 
| extra ingredients that prevent or relieve 


stomach distress. Try them today. At all drug- 
gists’—only 10c. 








ACID—Not 2 Laxative 


a 


TUMS ARE ANT 
laxative, 

For Gable | Vegetable 
(Nature’s Remedy)- 

















a Meek 


UST introduce finest line New Guaranteed 
J Hostery you ever saw for men, women, 
children. 126 styles, colors Must wear 
7 months or replaced Mrs. Gleason, Ga 
earned $23 in one day 
Get Hosiery and Ford Without Cost 
We furnish new auto to travel in as 
extra bonus and silk hose for your 
own use. New selling plan. We 
deliver or you can 
No Experience Needed 
Exclusive Teseite ory to producers. Full or part 
time opportunity ush name and ad. 
dress for full details quickly 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., 


- WRAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 


anise 
Pegies up to $6.50 each. Large bectecned 
catalog and contract, also copy of 
Sicrahalen all for 10 cents. STAML’S 

60... Box 102-4, Bolnes Fark, le, 


a 
Wessburg, 
Ill. .earned 
$194 In 
one week 





Give hose size 


1911 Midway, Greenfield, Ohic 








HOTEL TRAINING 


phe’ HOME STUDY- 


Many well-paid hotel, club and institutional positions 
Luxurious surroundings, salaries of $1,800 to $5,000 a year, 
Previous experience proved unnec 
National Employment Service FREE of extra 





living often included. 
essary. 
charge. Write name an address in margin and mail today 
for FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity.” 
Check Position In Which You're Interested: 
O Manager O Cashier 
O Assistant Manager O Reom Clerk 


O Steward O Publicity Director 
O Sports Director © Chief Electrician 

O Auditor O Purchasing Agent 
) Banquet Manager O Food Checker 

O Supt. of ice O Maitre d’Hotel 


Oo pr Engineer O Social Director 


Ewis wove. TRAINING SCHOOLS 
noom DT-3392 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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LearnAutos 






Come West at Our Expense! 
For a limited time we x making a cotrend - 
offer from any point in the United S$ 

Angeles. Just think of it! A trip to ‘California 
with your railroad fare allowed. 


Quickly Train for Big Pay Jobs 
Quickly train for Big Pay Jobs in Auto work. Un- 
limited Lifetime Employment Service. Employers 
insist on our men instead of green, half-baked me- 
chanies who don’t know what it's all about. You 
need good training to earn Big Pay! 


Don’t Worry About Money! 
We'll Help You! 
if you are short of money, we'll help you. We help 
you secure a part time ib to earn living expenses 
while learning. 


It’s Easy at National! 


Short, condensed training in our Million Dollar 
Practical ‘‘School of Shops’... instruction on the 
most modern equipment money can buy. with 
the country’s best staff of expert, experienced in- 
structors. No previous experience needed. None 
» 9 Start any time. 





Dept. 1114-8, 4006 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, California 


ne derive 
largest yrofits | 
— and heed 


tain simple 
but vital facts before applying for ‘Pasiate Our 
book Patent -Sense gives these facts; sent free 
Write. 


Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W., Dept. 8 
Wash., D. C. Estab. 1869 
Numerous Legionnaire References 


AGENTS $6 A DAY 


Wonderful chance to make $6 a day taking 
orders for No-Frost—the amazing new 
preparation that keeps rain, snow, frost 
mist and steam off auto windshields, show 
windows, mirrors, etc. A sensation every- 
where No hunting for prospects Auto 
owners, bus drivers, store-keepers, house - 
wives buy on sight Big profits. Steady 
repeat business 


$50 Profit in 4 Days 

That's what Andresen made taking orders 
for our specialties. Mrs. Hart cleared 
$17thefirst afternoon. Thisshowsthe 
remarkable possibilities. No capital 
or experience needed We furnish 
everything. Earnings start at once 
Wonderful opportunity for men and 
women everywhere. Write quick 
for Profit-Sharing Offer 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
soa Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Oho 
































7 4 ITS NEW 
oo ,” COSTS LESS 





me 


$162? Daily Casy- 


Some Profit! If you book only a score orders 


The amazing new “‘Vaughan’s Safety Roll Sr. 
is the only up to date stationary Can Opener 
attachable to both wall and table. Lasts for- 
ever. Opens all sizes and shapes of cans with 
standard rims. Cuts tops out and in a jiffy. 
Simple and easy to handle—a child can operate it. 


30 MILLION HOMES 


need this marvelous new invention. Salesmen 
coin big money daily in simple 3-minute demon- 
stration. Amazingly generous profits make 
Vaughan’s Safety Roll Si. the one sure all-year 
around seller and money maker. Write quick for 
Free Sample Offer and sure-fire big money plan. 


AGENTS NATIONAL DisTRIBUTING Co. 
549 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1-F, Chicago, III. 
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The two-piece jazz band of the Third Air Service 

Mechanics entertains some neighbors at Romarantin, 

France. Amil D. (Speed) Vavra operated the traps. Who 
was the pianist? 


annual reunion to be ~ Lincoln Hotel, New York 














may be obtained from the men whose (7 cf!" 1932, JD. Shaptaugh, 109-89 200th 
names are listed: t., Hollis, L. i, N. ¥ 
S4ist AgeRO Seprn., A.E.F.—Men interested in 
lurrp Div.—The Society of the Third Division proposed reunion, address Ex-Sgt. Lloyd W. Ander 
desires to obtain the name, address and outfit of all son, Wahoo, Nebr 
Third Division veterans All who send names to G 63p SprucE SQpRN All former members at Camp 
B. Dubois, 1239-30th st., N. W., Washington, D. C., D1 interested in proposed letter reunion, address 
will receive a copy of The Watch on the Rhine Fred D. Church, Millington, Mich 
Fourtu Drv., N. Y. CHapTrer Annual dinner and First Gas Reet. Assoc Former Gas and Flame 
reunion, Hotel Brevoort, New York City, Nov. 7 men interested in veterans organization and in ol 
Carlton E. Dunn, 57 E. Ninth st., New York City. taining distinctive medal commemorating 
Seventa Div. Orrcrs. Assoc Annual —— write to H. A. Honack, pres., 753 No. Central av., 
Ambassador Hotel, Washington, D. C Nov. 14 Chicago, Il 
Addison B. Freeman, 1808 Chestnut st., P hiladelp hia, Mosi.te Launpry Units 342-343-344 and M. T. C 
Pa 552—Men interested in proposed reunion, write to 
SEVENTH Drv Limited special edition of History Lawrence (Dutch Anstaett, Route 1, amilton, 
of Seventh Division, autographed by Generals Bul Ohio 
lard and Wittenmyer Six dollars Addison B 305TH Sup. Co.—Former members who served in 
Freeman, 1808 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa Madison Barracks, N. Y., and in A. E. F., interested 
27th Drv Reunion at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20-22, in reunion, write Harry Feldman, 4151 W. Girard ay 
1932. Veterans not on roster of 27th Div. Assoc., Philadelphia, Pa 
write for copy of The Orion Messenger. C. P. Lenart, Base Hosp. No. 116—Thirteenth annual reunion, 
secy., Capitol P. O. Box 11, Albany, N. ¥ Hotel MeAlpin, New York City, Nov. 14. Dr. Torr 
307TH Div Pictures, reports and stories of divi- W. Harmer, 416 Marlbcrough st., Boston, Mass 
sion’s activities are wanted by I! A. Murphy, Base Hosp., Camp McArtavur, Tex Former 
Lepanto, Ark., who is compiling outfit’s history members of staff interested in proposed reunion, ad 
357u Drv., Curcaco CHap Veterans in Chicago dress Sam L. Iskiwitch, 4257 Archer av., Chicago, 1/! 
area are requested to report to John T. Major, 5104 Evat Hose. No. 37—Twelfth annual reunion, 
Leavitt st., Chicago, Ill officers and bucks, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 21. Herman J 
37TH Div. A.E.F. Vers. Assoc Annual conven- Worst, 1334 W. 64th st., Chicago, Ill 
tion and ret in ion, Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 9-11 U.S. Navy anp Nava Reserves—Reunion of all 
John Edwarcs, secy-treas., 329 Stoneman blidg., units, Naval Reserve Armory, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 14, 
Columbus, Ohio auspices Naval Post 372, The American Legion 
777TH Div. Assoc The Memoirs of General Alez- Secy. of Navy Charles Francis Adams will be guest of 
ander are available for distribution Four dollars honor Navy Reunion Committee, P. O. Box 175, 
Proceeds will benefit association. Harry Robinson, Chicago 
secy., 28 E. 39th st., New York City U.S. S. Levriathan—A new ship's history will soor 
281Tu Inr., Co. B.—Former enlisted men, June, be distributed and all former officers and men of tle 
1917, to July, 1918, report to Capt. Clarenée R “Levi” are urged to send their names, addresses and 


Oliver Committee, 262 Ek. 13th st., Elmira Heights, wartime rank or rate for listing in book Ninth a 
nual reunion will be held aboard the Leriathan during 


137TH Inr., Co. L, 35TH Drv Sixth annual re-_ the early part of 1932. H. R. Schaeffer, Great Nec 
union, American Legion Clubrooms, Emporia, Kans., Towers, Spruce st., Great Neck, L. 1., N. ¥ 
Jan. 1, 1932 toy Wilford Riegle, secy., Emporia U. 8. S. Bridge—Former crew interested in pro 
309TH F. A.—Reunion at Camp Benoisey, Ill., on posed letter reunion, address O. W. Middleton, 206 
Illinois River near Florence, Ill., last Sunday in W. Park st., Butte, Mont 
August, 1932. Evan L. Searcy, 229'4 8. Sixth st., U. 8S. S. Newport News and Niagara—Proposed 
Springfield, Ill letter reunion. Former members address H. V. Smith, 
62p AnD 677TH Arr., C. A. C.; Ist Anti-Arrcrart; P. O. Box 323, Georgetown, Tex 
Ist ArMy ArT. Park anv 407TH Ry. ART Annual U. S. S. Ryndam (Rjindam)—To complete ship's 
reunion, San spongy Cal., Sat., Nov. 7. A. H. company roster, write to Frederick C Jenney, 
toche, 782-15th av., San Francisco 14 Collins st., New Bedford, Mass 
49TH Arrt., C ‘A C.—Proposed reunion. Former U. 8. S. Ilinois—Proposed letter reunion. Former 
members write to Edgar C. Hanford, Daily News, crew address J. F. Handford, 31 E. Tulpehocken st., 
Springfield, Ohio P _—, Pa 
607TH Enors. (Ry. OpeRATION Former members S. Connecticut—Proposed reunion Former 
interested in proposed reunion during 1932, report to officers and crew address F. N. Knight, 223 Columbia 
Lisle H. Foord, 3318 E. Flower st., Huntington Park, av., Metuchen, N. J 
Calif Firta Co., First Ree., U. 8. M. C., Fort Capois 


304TH ENnors.—Annual reunion, Elks’ Hotel, and Fort Riviere—Veterans interested in proposed 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 7. George F. Schuck, 4946 association, address Ray Holland, 69 Beaufort st., 


Germantown av., Germantown, Philadelphia Rochester, N 

2007TH-201sT (LATER 496-4977TH) AERO SQpRNS Piatrsevura Camps AtumNni—Ex-students inter 
Former members are asked to send addresses to ested in proposed ‘Society of Plattsburg’’ and re 
Frank D. Van Valkenburg, Oyster Bay, L. I., New union in Feb., 1932, address James N MacLean, 
York, to complete roster. Please alsosend names and Civitan Club, 84 William st., New York, N ~ 
addresses of other members whose whereabouts you Amer. Forces ry GERMANY Limited number 


know of copies of Review of the American Forces in Germany 
826TH AERO Sqprn. Vets.—Second annual reunion _ still available Roster of officers, history of every 
recently in New York City was well attended. Third organization, photographs. Two dollars. James G. 
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1236 Union Street Brooklyn, New York. 

Frencnh Matuet Reserve—Former members of 
the “gypsies of the A. E. F.”’ interested in proposed 
reunion, address Howard T. Wiggers, 432 Main st., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Marine Corps Leaaue—Fund being raised for 
Marine Memorial, in form of water-supply windmill 
and powerhouse for Lucy-le-Bocage, France. Con- 
tributions from active and veteran Marines and a= 

at 


\dams, 


families may be sent to W. Kari Lations, 
Comdr., 108 Forest st., Worcester, Mass. 

VETERAN Sia. Corrs. Assoc, (2p Bria., 8. C.; B 
Co., Caurr. Natit. Guarp; 1157Ts F. 8. By., and 


Sia. Co.)—Annual rolleall at State Armory, 
San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 12. Address Headquart- 
ers, 433 California st., San Francisco. 

109TH F. A., Brry. F—12th annual 
quet, Hotel Redington, Wilkes-Barre, 
Address W. Charles Gallagher, 157 
Wilkes-Barre. 

3547H Inr., 89TH Drv.—Any member wishing copy 
of regimental history can obtain one by writing to 
. 7 Asa Irwin, c/o Q. M. Depot, 1819 W. Pershing 

Chicago, Lll., enclosing tour cents for postage. 

ih must be filed immediately. 

330TH InF., Co. H, 83xp Drv.—Second annual re- 
union, Marietta, Ohio, Nov. 11. Notify H. H. 
Sands, secy. Haydenville, Ohio, of present address. 


4Orn Drv. 


reunion ban- 
Pa., Nov. 7. 
Willow sst., 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


20rx Inr., Co. K, Philippine Isl., 1900-1901—Any 
former officer or man who remembers Pvt. J. R. C. 
called Jimmie or Clarence) Tort, or Tart, can assist 
his widow. 

1447 Inr., Co. B—Members who recall John 8. 
Hutt, pvt. who returned with them aboard 8. 8. 
Pretoria. Records show he was discharged at Eugene, 
Oregon, June 6, 1919, but no trace of him has been 
found since. Had sandy brown hair, blue eyes. 
Would be 41 yrs. old now. 

161sT Inr., Co. C., 4187 Drv. 
including red-headed Ist sgt., who recalls James 8S. 
TREMBLAY, company barber, while stationed at 
Pont Levie, oy during fall of 1918. 

777TH F. Brry. F, 4Ts Div.—Cpl. Jack Gowp- 
MAN needs pn from men who remember when 
he was gassed and carried to first aid station, and when 
men ate gassed food. 

6ist Art., C. A. C., Brry. E—Former members 
who recall Joe S. Hitt when he was hospitalized at 
Castillon and later transferred to Libourne Fieid 
Hospital 

110Tn F. 8. Bn., Co. C, 
bers, including Arthur C. 


—Any former N.C.O., 


Former mem- 
Fincet, who recall shock 
received by Julius T. Sparn during shelling near 
Baulny (Meuse-Argonne drive) and first aid treat- 
ment received. Spats is now epileptic and unable to 
work, 

Co. K, Eners., Washington 
members who remember Henry E. 
was relieved of all duty at Knotty 
England, and sent home from Slough, 
England 

l4rn Aum. Trn., Co. D— 
members to support claim of Cpl. 
sustained at Camp Custer, 


disability 
Feb., 1919. 

Co. 2 on 6, 478 Men. Deprt., C. A. C.—Men who 
recall James Jones, pvt. in service in Siberia 

Reeuiation Sta. H, Liffol-le-Grand, France— 
Former members who recall Alvin Fox. 

57TH Limrrep Serv. Recot., Co. D, Camp Grant, 
Ill.—Louis H. Drx requires affidavits from former 
members, especially Ist Sgt. Moor and Sgt. Axe, 
who recall injury to leg account being kicked while in 
training. Also statements from Ist Lts. Rose and 
MILLER, doctors who treated leg at infirmary. 


35ra Div 


Barracks— Former 

McNamara who 
Ash, Liverpool, 
Bucks County, 


Affidavits from former 
Troy Sprincer for 
Mich., Jan.- 


Ark.— 
Capt. 


Camp Pike, 
from 


Mep. Corps., Base Hosp., 
Charles Verne Covey needs statement 
Smirn, doctor in orthopedie dept., 

Evac. Hosp. 10—Officers, nurses and 
who recall Nurse Summers having flu in Nov., 
in Feb., 1919. 

164TH Dep. Bric., 29TH Co.—Former members, 
including Carter, who recall fractured ribs sustained 
by Homer Sopen when thrown off a truck hauling 
ammunition to rifle range at Camp Funston, Ks., 
Nov., 1918. Was sent to hospital for treatment. 

U.S. S. Tucker—Former members of crew who 
recall Jos F. Sayies, cook, who was hospitalized in 
Brest after U. S. S. California hit mine and sank. 
Transferred to U. 
hospital and received medical discharge. 

ALLRED, Percy C.—Weight 115 lbs., 5 ft. 6 in., 
brown hair, blue eyes, light complexion, ex-pvt., tcl, 
Co. C, 105th Engrs., 30th Div. 
to ears, and rheumatism. Disappeared from home in 


1918, or 


during 1918-1919. | 
personnel | 


| 


| 
| 


8. S. Tucker, shipped to States, in 


Alleges disabilities } 


Richmond, Va., June 13, 1931. 

Benson, Albert—Discharged from Navy, Jan. 27, 
1920, account syphilis causing blindness. Has not | 
been heard from since shortly afterward. May be 


in some Government or State hospital or institution. 
Desire to locate or establish fact of death. 
Henverson, Leon Francis—Enlisted June 28, 1912, 
honorably discharged June 27, 1915, as private, 
Troop B, 12th Cav., at Brownsville, Tex., and again 
discharged Jan. 17, 1919, sgt. Ist class, Co. 
Field Bn., Sig Corps. Missing. 
HvupcGe., 
6 ft., sears from burn on third finger of left hand, 
weight 130 lbs. Served with Co. H, 332d Inf., 
12, 1919. Re-enlisted June, 1919, an Q. M at 
Ft. H. G. Wright, N. Y., until July 1, 1920. Missing 
Believed to be dead. Relatives need assistance 
Mipp.eton, William R.—Information wanted re- 
garding present whereabouts in connection with 
settlement of compensation claim. 
767Tn Inv., M. G. Co.—Walter M. 
July 17, 1891. Serial number 3,944,079. Address at 
discharge, Alta Hotel, a Francisco, Calif. Missing 
58TH Enors., Co. A—Affidavit required from Lt 
John MarsHaryi, later transferred to 63d Co., 
Transportation Corps, to support claim of Leland H 
T. Scuuknec a. 
C. C., Ist Co. 
Pvt. Edgar T. Lee 
service at Ft. Screven, 
matic replacement unit. 


Mana, born 


Former members who recall 
who was rejected for overseas’ 
Ga., in Sept., 1918, for auto- 


C, 223d | 


Ellis—Age 36, white, blue eyes, blond hair, | 


to June | 


102p AERO Sqprn.— Former members can assist | 
George R. Horxrns in —_ en | disability claim 
103p Inr., Co. G, 267TH Drv Nick [Lax requires 


statements from former comrades. in order to correct 
his discharge certificate. Was gassed in October, 
1918, and sent to Base Hosp. 117. 

U. 8S. 8S. Harrisburg—Statements required from 
former members of crew who recall Joseph A. Dry 
falling and striking head against bulkhead of ship 


while enroute to France, between Aug. and Nov., 
1918. 
138TH Inr., Co. G—Affidavit from Capt. Alexander 


C. McDonatp to clear military service record of 
Jess J. Lawson, in connection with claim. 

33p Battoon Co.—Statements from Howard J. 
Van Dame, Otto Price, Joe Fert, Isaac H. Coutter 
and other men to assist Forrest W. GriurLanp with 


claim. 


23p Inr., Co. A, 2p Drv.—Affidavits required from 
officers, men or nurses who recall Russell T. Bricas 
being badly gassed July 24, 1918, at Chateau- 


Thierry and complaining of stomach pains. Patient 
in Base Hosp. No. 10. 

Ist Onto F. A., Brry. A, Camp Willis, Ohio—Men 
who saw or assisted Lt. Bartey pick up Thomas H. 
Fisner when latter was kicked by swing team at 
Camp Willis, and also at Ft. Bliss, Tex. 

Co. C, Bx. 2, A 33, Conv. Center, Camp Sherman, 
Ohio—Affidavit required from company commander 
who gave Ruby A. Hr ah ex-agt., Btry. C, 
Regt., 30th Brig., C. A. C., disability discharge in 
March, 
on left foot while serving in A. . Claims he suffered 
infection of foot Dec. 28, 1918, and received treatment 
in various hospitals. 

528TH Motor Transport Co.—Former 
and men, including Lt. Frank A. DeGuise, who re- 
member Henseford RonerTs, now incompetent and 
matient in asylum. Statements needed to support 
insurance suit. 


The Company Clerk 
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“Did Jim say a ham or cheese on white?” 


NOVEMBER, 1931 








44th | 


1919, because of operation he had performed | 


officers | 





DUCK HUNTERS’ 
SHELL BAG 





RIGINALLY designed for carrying shells but it 
has proved so popular for general luggage that 

we have improved its appearance and made it in two 
sizes. Forest green double texture waterproof duck 
with outside straps as shown. Handles and trim- 
mings of high grade elk leather. Opened and closed 
instantly with Talon fastener full length of bag. Bot- 
tom reinforced with heavy, stiff builders’ canvas that 
will not crack or sag. Bound all the way round with 
elk leather. 
Sizes: 9” x 18”, 9 depth $3.00 Postpaid 

10” x 20”, 11” depth $3.65 Postpaid 


Same bag in full grain mahogany elk, size 9” x 18’, 
depth 9”, $5.85 postpaid. 
Send for free sample of leather 
and duck, also new Fall Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, 360 Main St., Freeport, Maine 







When all else fails end your suffer- 
ing with the flexible “no metal” 


Heetner sirronr 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Heefner Arch Support Co, 73 ME. Taylor Bidg, Louisville, Ky, 


THRILLING POSSIBILITIES 
IN RADIO! 
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What are you doing to prepare yourself for 
the future? RCA Institutes offers elementary 
and advanced courses in exciting, adventur- 
ous branches of radio . . . aircraft communi- 
cations, broadcasting stations and studios, 
radio compass and direction finder, talking 
pictures, film and disc recording, servicing of 
home entertainment equipment, television. 
Four resident schools, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Full equipment, 
latest developments, outstanding instructors, 
association with largest research laboratory 
in radio industry. RCA Institute Extension 
courses enable you to study at home, if you 
prefer. Mailcoupon TODAY for FREE catalog. 


RCA INSTITUTES, INc. 
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RCA Institates, Inc., Dept. AL-11, 75 Varick Street, N.Y. 
Please send me your General Catalog. I am 


Gentlemen: 
I am pertice- ] 


checking below the phase of redio in which 











] larly interested. 

C) Aircraft Radio 2 Dise and Film Record- ] 
I () Broadcast Station or Studio ing 

(1) Talking Pictures 1 Servicing Home Enter- | 
| (C Direction Finder and Radio tainment Equipment 
| Compass [) Television ] 
| Name. ad ] 

Address. | 
| Occup = a er 
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Not 


‘Americans Do 
Retreat!” 





@ e 
@ 

. HEY stormed ahead, right 
through a retreating French 


Division, yelling like wild Indians, 
irresistible in their fury of battle.” 
And when the order came to retire, 
their commanding officer replied: 

“My men would not understand 
such an order. Americans do not re- 
treat!” 

That was the spirit which so inspired 
our war-weary allies. And it is that 
same spirit which is reflected in the 
completely unbiased, two-sided, nar- 
rative-history, The Source Records of 
the Great War. Here, in seven mag- 
nificent volumes, beautifully bound in 
genuine Spanish leather, you will find 
the most interesting, the most powerful 
stories ever written . . . stories by 
combatants and noncombatants, by 
allies and enemy alike, by eye-wit- 
nesses and secret government agents. 

At the outset, you are given a picture 
of Europe before the war. You catch 
the spirit of unrest, the mounting mili- 
taristic despotism. Then, it takes you 
all through the war . . . recreates the 
sublime sacrifice, the complete sub- 
merging of the individual to a great 
common cause .. . shows, too, the 
horror, the desolation, the utter mad- 
ness of war. 

Certainly, it is most fitting that this 
great history of that most terrific 
struggle should be owned and pub- 
lished by The American Legion. 

Its distribution in your community 
will make it easier for you and your 
post to carry out the idealistic pur- 
poses for which The American Legion 
was founded. Its sale is adding thou- 
sands of dollars to the funds for your 
disabled comrades. More important 
at this time, hundreds of Legionnaires 
are finding it a highly profitable, dig- 
nified source of income. And there is 
room for hundreds of others, even for 
those whose disabilities prevent full- 
time employment. 

An interesting, descriptive brochure 
will be sent upon request. Simply 
address: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
or 
THE SOURCE RECORDS DIVISION 
of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
o——___- é 
LEGION REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED IN EvERY COUNTY 
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| The Master of (haos 


(Continued from page 25) 





| courage and with the Lord’s help I will try 
| to imitate it.” 

| The moment was for both of them filled 
|with a singular sadness—they knew not 
why. 

When he left, the setting sun was shin- 
ing on her face and form. The words and 
the picture were being branded upon his 
memory, as he drove down into the deep 
shadowed valley where night was falling. 
He felt an overwhelming sense of loneli- 
ness. 

“The war may go on for years, for many 
years,” he muttered, “and any day we may 

|move or I may be sent to some distant 
place.” 

When he returned Washington and the 
staff were in a conference. He went into 
the library to sit down and recall the en- 
chantment he had felt there. The night 
was chilly and a fire was blazing in the 


| 


grate. Lady Washington found him alone 


a dejected figure gazing into the fire. 

“My boy,” she said, ‘let me look into 
your face. Yes, I thought so. I know right 
well how you feel. I’ve been to Sorrow- 
town myself. You need to be cheered up.” 

She rang a bell and sat down beside him 
with her knitting. When the servant came 
she ordered supper to be brought to the 
young man with tea and a pint of claret. 

Sitting in her armchair she told him 
stories of her girlhood and first loves in 
remote Virginia and bye and bye sent him 
away to bed cheered and refreshed by her 
motherly kindness. 

The next day Colin went back to his 
|company. News of his exploit had trav- 
|eled through the camp. To his surprise 
he soon learned that he was probably the 
most popular man in the regiment. With- 
in a week a company which had lost its 
captain elected him to the place. 

Captain Farnsworth said that the only 
way to punish a man like that was to kill 
him. It seemed to be so. 

The New England brigades were in a 
failing spirit. Reorganization was under 
way. Officers about to be discharged were 
| trying to dissuade their men from service. 
| Colin, Amos, and a band of strong-armed 
| fellows sought them out and gave them 
warning. Connecticut regiments would 
have no Massachusetts soldier in their 
ranks and those of Massachusetts would 
have neither Connecticut men nor Rhode 
Islanders. Colin was one of a committee 
of the brigade who endeavored to recon- 
cile these rivalries and jealousies. Only 
thirty-five hundred men had enlisted for 
extended service and they demanded fifty 
furloughs to the regiment. The gentleman 
of the iron will at General Headquarters 
was in no way discouraged by the chaos 
that surrounded him. In Braddock’s army 
he had found a deep understanding of the 
| back-country home-lovers. 

At this time Colin writes in his diary: 

“No pay for any one. Many of the officers 





are discouraged. The men are homesick 
and dejected. They are all needed on the 
farms. The call to go is strong. The food 
is poor and often insufficient. There is not 


powder enough for a day’s fighting. Still 
the army remains. I wonder at it.” 
Many of the Connecticut trocn: would 


not re-enlist and they were hissed, pelted 
and hooted when they left camp between 
long lines of men who resented their con- 
duct. Amos, back in the crowd, yelled 
in his ringing voice: “Go home, ye white- 
livered clam diggers! Go home, ye scare- 
faced mammy-suckers, an’ leave yer coun- 
try to the cut-throats in Boston.” 

An outburst of laughter, bitter and de- 
risive, followed the sally. This little event 
helped the spirit of the camp. There were 
many re-enlistments in the days that fol- 
lowed. 

Then Daniel Morgan arrived with his 
Virginia bushmen, a famous regiment of 
sharpshooters. It was said that every man 
of them, riding at a gallop, could hit a tin 
cup fifty yards away. 

Colin had heard General Washington 
tell of Morgan’s exploits in Braddock’s 
army. A British officer had insulted him, 
not realizing that a waggoner had any 
right to feel insulted. Morgan resented 
his conduct. The officer tried to run him 
through with his sword. Morgan dis 
armed him and gave him a severe drub- 
bing. For this he was condemned to suffer 
five hundred lashes. Four hundred and 
fifty were administered when the torture 
deprived him of consciousness. He was a 
man of immense stature with the vitality of 
a bear o: the cruel punishment would 
have destroyed him. It had only chopped 
his back into ridges and kindled an un- 
quenchable fire in his heart. He and his 
bushmen had gone into camp near the 
troops of Massachusetts. 

Colin was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee of his brigade. It became 
his duty to go and ask Colonel Morgan to 
speak to the Massachusetts men. He 
asked the first bushman he met where he 
would find the colonel. 

“He’s in front of his tent over thar rest- 
ing his foot,’’ said the bushman. 

Colin was soon to learn that the re- 
doubtable man was often “resting his 
foot.” He found the colonel with his 
right foot bare. The big, swarthy red 
cheeked, silver haired fighting-man gave 
the young captain a hearty greeting and 
asked, “Did ye ever see such a damn fool 
toe as that?” 

Colin looked at the great toe of the 
colonel, bent so that it was riding on its 
neighbors. 

“Since I kicked a man that insulted me 
that fool toe don’t appear to know where 
it belongs,”’ said Morgan. 

The next evening he spoke to the 
brigade. 

“If any of you has got a sliver in his 
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“>< ELECTRIC 


Illinois 
Man Makes 


$88 2.5 Week 


Pennsylvania agent cleared $76 
Texas live wire started 
1 earnings of $144 
these easy for 
amazing new invention 
Pants Pressed in 10 Seconds 
by ELECTRICITY 
wonderful RED LION ELEC- 


Profits 
you wit! 
just out 


Ml : tinge for 
waiting for 


this 


t1c 6 T er Presser. Puts razor edge creases in pants 
ity As easy to use as a clothes brush. Only 
vorld that will crease pants while being 





Sample fits in pocket. Take orders 
Write for generous 


‘will las years 
Paani unnecessary. 
ffer sent free. 


nu NY MFG. CO., Dept. 1711, 


Fun and BIG PROFITS 


nTaxidermy.Learn at home By Mail to Mount Birds 
and Animais in spare ms. Mount gn 
for sportsme: Mount \ 

3 common ‘animals, 


Faguirrel side —™. sie: i 


FREE Boo Tells all about 


Taxidermy — 
how to have a wonderful hobby 





817 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 













int» . 
Today. Don't delay. 
N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 1118 Court nine Omaha, Neb. 


USEFUL and HANDY 


\ BINDER suitable for preserving your 
copies of Tue American LeGion MONTHLY 

THIS binder is strong, artistic in design, 
beautifully embossed in gold, and made of 
blue artificial leather. Binders can be pur- 
chased for volumes I, II, III, IV, V, VI, ei ‘ 
\ Til, IX, X and XI. The current volume is 
No. XI 

THE 
postpaid, 
countries, 
postage 


THe AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 
P.O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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me counts in applying for patents. Don't risk de- 








price of this binder is $1.00 each, 
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thing every woman 
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she even hrars about it! A mechan- 


a week. Spare- ical marvel, almost incredibly small 
time and full- and simple, yet does more than ten 
time sales pairs of hands! Peels the biggest 
plans offered. potato in only a few seconds at the 
Jump in on mere turn of a crank! Costs little 
the ground more than a couple of good 
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| going to win this war. 


| Third! 


| with dear 


“We are 
Wait a minute. 
I'll skin that cat for you. I know the 
Commander-in-Chief. He is a great fighter 
|an’ if you stick here you will all get it 
‘from him. It’s as catching as the measles 
He’s a man of brain an’ guts. 


If we do our 
part he'll lead us to victory. 


brain, I'll pull it out,” he began. 


The English 
don’t know how to fight in a wild country 
keep themselves from starvin’. We 
We can fight well and we 
can starve well. We know how to go to 
hell and find our way out of it. They’re 
not used to that kind o’ maneuverin’. 
Don’t worry. The ocean, the snows, the 
rocks, the stone walls, the the 
swamps an’ the mountains are our friends 
an’ allies. They’re hard to beat if you’re 
on the right side of ’em. You'll drive them 
rump-fed lady-killers out o’ Boston before 
spring.” 

Fortunately a good part of the army had 
already begun “to get it from him” 
they got much from Morgan. 

In September the bushmen and their 
chief left camp with Colonel Benedict 
Arnold and his thousand men to march 
through the northern wilderness and join 
General Montgomery in the siege of Que- 
bec. In consequence of this depletion 
Colin and Colonel Simeon Botts were sent 
into the west to hasten the process of 
recruiting Before they left Revere 
brought a letter from “Pat’’. Communica- 
tion had become more difficult and now the 


an’ 
know the bush. 


forests, 


young spy rarely ventured to cross the 
lines. 
“My beloved,” the letter began, “I 


received the pass, but General Gage is in a 
bad temper and refuses to permit me to go 
through. His son is very ill. I hear that 
he will have to lose his arm. It was a bad 
arm—the one with which he used to em- 
brace me when we met. Poor boy! Of 
course I am sorry for him but that arm 
often made me angry. It was an indecent 
am... 

“You are always in my mind and I am 
a lonely and forlorn creature. Still in a 
sense I have you with me. Even in my 
dreams you are with me but it is only a 
shadow and a shadow is poor company at 
best. It is cold comfort. I need the man to 
whom the shadow belongs. 

“T must be content to stay at home and 
wait until this vile war is ended. I think 
that it will be better for my health than a 
day of your ardent love-making. And the 
parting, O dear! the parting! I must have 
looked like Ophelia singing her death song. 
Honestly, my dear, when I got home I was 
weak for days. My mother wanted to 
know if I had been in a battle. ‘No more 
of that,’ she said. 

“How silly for good men to be fighting 
each other! These British generals are 
all kindly, delightful gentlemen. I’m sure 
it isn’t their fault. I suppose that the 
kings cause all the trouble. George the 
I'd like to get hold of the big nose 
of that old German. I’m sure I'd lose 
my head for it. I’d make him know that I 
am in love with an American soldier and 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Master of @haos 


(Continued from page 59) 


| Mrs. Washington and the grand and gentle 


| general whom she called her ‘old man’.” 

| Colin and Colonel Botts set out at day- 
| light on their horses with a good store of 
food in the saddle-bags. Their orders were 
to get the people together in their churches 
and schoolhouses and kindle their en- 
thusiasm for the cause. They were to see 
leading men of known loyalty, and lay 
| before them the situation at Cambridge 
and the imperative need of strengthening 
the army. Washington had said to the 
young man: 

“T send you because you understand the 
principles involved and know the camp and 
have an unusual gift for self-expression. 
I send Botts because he is well known and 
liked in that part of the province, and 
because he can be spared. When you are 
at the most convenient point in the West, I 
shall ask you to leave the colonel and go 
north to Ticonderoga and get a report of 
the sledges made and the number of ox 
teams available for winter service. You 
will then proceed to this camp. Here is a 
letter to the commander of the fort.” 

The general had said little of Botts but 


ay 
enough. He was a lawyer in the flourishing 


town of Springfield, where he was famili- 
arly known as “‘Sim”’ Botts. 

He was a ruddy, heavy, overfed man 
more than six feet tall, of a serious coun- 
tenance. He had also a serious notion of 
the importance of his accomplishments and 
intentions. He was wont to say: “It is 
claimed that my reputation reposes on the 
arts of the orator but I insist that my only 
gift is a passion for the discovery and dis- 
semination of simple facts and eternal 
verities.”” His reputation was by no means 
alone in finding repose on the soft bed of 
his oratory. He was one of the voices of the 
new inspiration and his long side whiskers 
resembled a passionate and permanent 


gesture. Colonel Botts had an abnormal 





appetite for richness in food and rhetoric. 
In his look and talk there was ample evi 
dence of both physical and mental indiges 
tion. He had studied the dictionary and 
the poets. His mind was cluttered with 
furniture and so ill lighted that his thoughts 
seemed to have trouble in finding their 
way out of it. They had no sooner come 
forth than they seemed to evaporate, 
creating a fog in which his ideas were hid- 
den. In court and on the platform he was 
fluent, often intense, but no one compre 
hended his argument. It imparted only 
one conviction, namely that he was willing 
to die on the altar of his faith. But that 
was enough. 

His audience concluded that, while his 
words were “‘too deep for them,”’ no man 
could be wrong whose soul and body had 
been so prodigiously engaged in the argu 
ment. So his inscrutability had become an 
asset and a source of revenue. 

In this singular manner “Sim” Botts 
gave his convictions to the people of the 
western province. They believed in him 
and when he wanted an office they voted 
forhim. He had the reputation of being “‘a 
profound thinker.”’ Out of afull heart Colin 
wrote to hismother: 

‘*Sim’ Botts’s profundity may be a 
relief to those accustomed to sterner hard- 
ships. It’s easier than lifting rocks. It’s 
like bad weather; work stops and the weary 
man goes to sleep. This is the beginning of 
his speech last evening as I took it down 
in my note book: 

“*‘When great forces are united to 
destroy the very essence of freedom, our 
minds fall into complex emotions per- 
meated by a singular curiosity and mixed 
with resolutions some of which are below 
the surface of human consciousness and all 
of which are contradictory in their nature 
since hope, charity, avarice and indigna- 
tion enter into them and we are perplexed 
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| and wonder which way to turn and often 
| turn neither this way nor that, being of a 
stubborn disposition and much engaged in 
| our own affairs so that, as Shakespeare 
|says, “the native hue of resolution is 
| sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
|It is to these that I address myself, as- 
sured that there is a God in heaven and 
that the love of him is in the Middle 
| Province.’ 

| “This is clearer than most of his utter- 
ances, for with a pick and shovel one may 
here discover his idea. As a rule his 
| vagrant thoughts get quickly beyond the 
| grasp of my humble intellect. But some- 
| how he makes an impression and our suc- 
| cess has been remarkable. 

| “He is soft with the women. Every one 
i is called ‘a lovely creature’ or ‘an angel of 





light’ and I am sure that he has kissed a 
| thousand babies since we left Cambridge. 
I have been amazed by the prodigality of 
his affection in female company. It melts 
| and flows like snow on a hillside, while with 
men he is apt to be as dignified as a stufied 
lion and about as real. He is stuffed with 
| pretension. 

“Colonel Botts is a symbolic figure. I 
understand him perfectly. I spent last 
night with a Member of the Congress 
called home by the illness of his wife. He 


is a graduate of Harvard and an able} 


citizen. Being a fellow alumnus and a 
member of my club, he gave me frank 
opinions. 
| “T asked: ‘Why is it that our army can- 
not get the help it needs from Congress?’ 
‘Sim Botts!’ he answered. 
“**What has he to do with Congress?’ 
‘Well, there are so many Sim Bottses 
in it that they clog its business and even 
defeat some of its best purposes. They 
come from all parts. Before an important 
measure can get through, every one of 
them seeking the fame of Patrick Henry, 
must have a chance to smite the British. 
These men indulge in weeks of superfluous 
and passionate remarks. They think that 
all we have to do to get money is turn a 
printing press. This may make us more 


Botts” man has just enough learning to be 
dangerous. He can impose upon the 
ignorant crowd and get himself elected to 
important positions. Look at our “Sim.” 
He knows nothing about the arts of war 
| yet he was able to defeat a good man who 
should have been the Colonel of our 
| regiment.’ 

‘Do you think that we can win the 
war?’ 

“Ves. There are two men of genius 
who will win the war. They are Washing- 
ton and Franklin. We must first suppress 
the Bottses. That will take a year or 
more. If Washington can hold his army, 
Franklin will get help in Europe. The| 
British officers have no great enthusiasm | 
for their cause. This is the only expla- | 
nation of their inactivity. Gage, with his | 





| 





trouble than we have yet known. The “Sim | 








| 


| 


trained army and the help of the river, | 


should have captured Cambridge long ago | 


,” 


and driven us back. 
The letter ends (Continued on page 62) 
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MFG. COM 
Dept. J-1131 





DEL PANY 
3775 N. Holton 0 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| with these significant sentences: “I think 
that there must be chaos in Philadelphia 
as well as in Cambridge. ‘They are both 
suffering from the same trouble and that 
is ‘Sim Botts’.” 

The young man often speaks of the 
| heroic work of the country women busy 
| night and day with the work of the farm 
'and with spinning, weaving and knitting 
for the army. 

The successful joint campaign of this 
queerly assorted pair ended in a small vil- 
lage at the edge of the wilderness in the 
There in the early morning 
Colin left Colonel Botts and set out on a 
| trail leading into the deep woods. He rode 
four days through a country mostly wild 
with small hamlets in the clearings where 
he found rude entertainment in log inns. 

The mare being weary, he halted in the 
forest to spend one night and there fell 
into a strange adventure. He had lighted a 
fire near sun-down, the evening being 
frosty. He had no sooner done so than he 
heard the bawling of a bear a little way up 
a near mountain-side. He had heard the 
| like before when he had shot the cub of an 
old she bear. In a moment he could hear 
the animal coming through bushes near 
him. It emerged standing up taller than a 
man, chanking its teeth and frothing at the 
mouth. It was a black bear of unusual 
size. It went back into the bushes. Colin’s 
gun was in its holster lying with his blanket 
on the other side of the fire. He made haste 
to get it. Before he could disengage his 
weapon the bear had come out of the bush 
again and was close upon him. To save 
himself he dropped the gun, which he had 
drawn half out of its holster, and threw his 
blanket over the bear’s head. The be- 
wildered bear was floundering on the 
ground for a fewseconds trying to disengage 
himself. Meanwhile Colin drew his gun 
| “and put an end to the quarrel but not 
without doing serious damage to the 
blanket.” 

The little matter so shook his nerves that 
he saddled his mare, who had now finished 
her oats, and pushed on hoping to find 
shelter before the darkness had grown too 
thick for travel. Some three miles away he 
came to a clearing and saw a glimmer of 
lights ahead in a scatter of small houses. 
Soon he drew up at a log inn whose mis- 
tress, a tall, plump, broad-shouldered, 
Amazonian woman with arms bare to the 
elbow, gave him a hearty welcome. A 
| historian has described her as a woman “‘of 
singular strength and courage, about thirty 
| years of age, with dark hair and eyes and a 
| powerful figure.” 

“Where am I?” Colin asked. 

She answered in “a soft, mild, zephyric 
voice and in fairly good English!” 

“This, sir, is the village of Skenesbor- 
ough. It hasa saw mill, a church, a school, 
a store, a blacksmith shop and two hun- 
dred inhabitants—mostly absent. Only 





The Master of @haos 
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women, babies, and old men are left in the 
settlement. The rest have gone to the war. 
Will you have something to drink?” 

That was apt to be the first question 
that greeted the traveler arriving at a back 
country tavern. After a fatiguing journey 
on the “Shake-gut”’ roads and trails they 
were apt to be in need of stimulation. 
Often they got too much of it. The bar 
was the dominating feature of the place. 
Colin put his mare in the stable and, as 
he was wont to do, gave the most careful 
attention to her comfort. For weeks they 
had fared along together and a certain 
fondness for each other had come to man 
and beast. When he returned to the inn a 
good supper of bear-steak, baked potatoes, 
preserved berries and pumpkin pie awaited 
him. His hunger satisfied, he sat down 
before a blazing fire with a number of mill 
hands. They were old men with gray 
beards and wrinkled faces who sat smok- 
ing their pipes and talking of former days 
when Phillip Skene, the loyalist, owned 
the mill and the country around it. 

The cheerful inn keeper asked the young 
man if he liked the bear-steak. 

“It was the tenderest bear meat I have 
ever eaten,”’ Colin answered. 

“It ought to be tender. It was a cub 
about three months old. I killed it a few 
miles down the road this morning. Its 
mother was a monster bear. I flung the 
cub over my horse’s withers and got away.” 

“That old bear must have thought that I 
had the cub in my pocket,” said Colin. 
“She got after me plenty.” He told of his 
curious adventure and of his leaving the 
dead bear. 

“She was lookin’ for her cub,” said one 
of the old men. “A she bear won’t stan’ 
no meddlin’ with her fam’ly affairs an’ she 
can be mortal handy with her two fists.”’ 

The woman was busy behind the bar 
stirring up rum and molasses for the old 
men who sat by the fire. When she had 
served them she asked: 

“On your way to the fort?” 

“My name is Cabot. I’m from Cam- 
bridge and on my way to the fort. What is 
your name?” 

“Bowlby. I’m Rachel Bowlby. My 
husband is with General Schuyler. He’s a 
lieutenant colonel. In time of peace I’m a 
school teacher. I wish you'd tell ’em at the 
fort that we need a few soldiers to protect 


us. Our boys have all enlisted and gone 
away. I’m the only fighting man in the 
place.” 


“You!” he exclaimed. 

The old men laughed. One of them 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, saying: 
“You hear to me, young man. If ye don’t 
think that womern kin wrastle, you tackle 
her an’ ye’ll learn a lot ye didn’t know. 
She’s a mortal, powerful womern, she is. 
The big boys in our school have learnt 
better than to git keerless with her.” 

“Lord! You’d think that I was a regu- 
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lar panther,”’ she said in that mild, gentle 
voice of hers. 

“Why do you want protection? 
you afraid of the bears?” 

“Shucks, no! Injuns! They’ve raided 
two places west of here. Stole a lot of 
horses and all the loot they could lay their 
hands on. They’re stirred up by the war. 

\ massacre would be fun for them. When 
they git drunk ye don’t know what they’ll 
do. They’re expecting the English to come 
down from Canada.” 

“The siege of Quebec 
back,” said Colin. 

“T wouldn’t wonder but the Injuns don’t 
know it. They’ve got a mighty grudge 
and are looking for the English. A roving 
band of braves is out in the big woods. 
They’re liable to fall on us any night.” 

The old men went to their homes. Colin 
loaded his gun. The woman lighted two 
candles and led the way to his bedroom 
on the first floor. Having deposited the 
candles on a bureau, she turned to him, 
saying: 

“Tt’s almost cold enough for a warming- 
pan.” 

The young man’s record of the history 
of that day ends with the statement that 
he slept in his day dress, ready to leap out 
of the open window and run to his mare 
at the first sign of trouble. It was a peace- 
ful night, however, and the young man set 
out at an early hour in the morning. 

Arriving at the fort, he found Colonel 
Brentwood, delivered his letter from Wash- 
ington and received a full report for the 
general of the work progressing in the 
mountain valleys of Vermont. Colin told 
the colonel of the helpless condition of the 
little settlement of Skenesborough and of 
the fear of its people. 

“They are in danger,” said the colonel. 
“A drunken band of Mohawks went north 
a few miles to the west a week ago. They 
expect the British to be coming down from 
Canada. My scouts are watching them. 


Are 


has held them 


If they head toward Skenesborough, I'll 
send down a squad of men to keep the 
right look on their faces. They’re a bad 
lot. They worry me.” 


Colin rode back to the little settlement, | 


arriving there long after dark, having been 
delayed at the ferry. 
Having eaten his supper, 


Colin was 


sitting by the fire with the old mill hands | 


and Mrs. Bowlby when they heard the 
hoof-beats of a galloping horse. It halted 
in front of the door. The woman opened 
it. A man shouted: 

“A band of bad Injuns is comin’ down 
the road. They’re not above a mile away. 
Hide yer liquor an’ git ready to fight.” 

The men jumped to their feet. 

“Don’t lose -your heads,” said Mrs. 
Bowlby. ‘Most of the liquor is hid in the 
hay now.” 

She hauled two htavy sacks from behind 
the bar. Colin seized them and toiled to- 
ward the barn. The woman followed him 
with a basket filled with bottles. Their 
burdens were quickly buried in the hay. 
They hurried back to the inn, where Mrs. 
Bowlby began to organize a well-considered 
plan of defence. She ordered the men to 
build a big fire of dry wood a few feet in 
front of the door. That done she blew on 
her conch shell. Immediately all the men, 
women, and children of the place came 
running toward the inn. The children 
were herded inside of it. A line of men and 
women covered its front and the lane that 
led to the stable, thickly hedged with 
thorn bushes. They were armed with 
pitchforks, pick-axes, scythes, crow-bars, 
pikes, bows and arrows. 

The redoubtable female gave her orders: 





“Captain, you stand here with your gun 


and pistol. Give me that sword. 


“Now you all keep quiet and let me do! 


the talking. 
into ’em. I guess we can scratch ’em up 
some before they git our scalps.” 

(To be continued) 





"Oh, lady, is this yours?” 
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If I tell ye to charge, pitch | 
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Drum Corps, American Legion Boy Scouts 
Wm. Deakin Post, No. 1518, Walden, N. Y. 
Completely equipped by WE YMANN 


We organize and equip complete 





SPECIAL bands, orchestras or string bands for 
OUT Legion, School and Civic Organiza 
FIT tions. Sole distributors for Keystone 


State Band Instruments. Ludwig 
Drums, Buescher True-Tone Band 
Instruments and Saxophones 


musical 
unit 


Complete 
equipment for 
of 15 men 


.00 | KEYSTONE STATE 
$] 1 6 PARADE BUGLE 
Write for details and New, long, rakish model, 


Special Bugle and 
Drum Corps equip 
ment catalog 


stirring trumpet tone. 
Single Bugle, prepaid - $8 
Quantity prices on request 


H. A.WEYMANN & SON, Inc. 
Dept. LM-11, 10th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musical Instrument Mfrs. Since 1864 
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é With Tiny 
» ‘PHONE “MIKE” 


Agents are cleaning up every 
where with a phone attachment 
that looks like a radio mike 
Absolutely controls all sounds in 
your phone-—ends the roar that 
keeps you from hearing clearly: 
makes it easy to hear even if 
your phone is in the noisiest 
factory Yet also assures pri- 
-talk ary with people within five feet of you! 
report earnings up to $50 
tiny mechanical mystery 



















vacy— 
Write and find out how agents 
a day and even more with this 
Big quantity orders from stores, offices, etc.; amazing 
sales plan doubles calis and sales. Write for FREE 
Introductory offer and amazing Sales Guarantee. 

Standard Appliances, inc, Dept. $-61, 21 W. Elm St., Chicage, mi 


AMAZ/NG NEW 


OS Slo d ae 
SO Qowl NE 
Serer 


Mere handful of steel unwinds into a 12-foot 
Towline strong enough to tow 15 tons. Boon 
for all auto emergencies. Banishes bulky, 
expensive ropes and cables. Occupies am 
more room than wrench Takes only 2 
minutes to hook up. Rust proof. Will last 
years. Low priced. No wonder agents are 
cleaning up me profits Gomonstredas this 
marvelous auto necessity. Up to $20 daily 

easy. Every motorist wants | to heap in tool 
kit, side pocket, under seat Territories open 
Rush name for liberal FREE OFFER 












And now the perfect 


fe) WATER 


| Soa R 
Sna 


WATER-MATIC on cold 
water faucet, plug into 
electric socket, zip— 
Running HOT Water! 
$3.95 pays everything 
gociins else to bu 
instantly AC or : porable: 
fits any faucet; ‘gallon Hot 
Water a minute! Sh 

cooriin: —~ GU. RAN- 


Mail 
$3. te yTOD DAY (ones U.S.$1 
extra) —for WATER-M. 
























MATIC 
with Insulated Cord & Belden 
Plug, PREPAID, ready for use. 
WATER-MATIC HEATER CORP. 
2140 B’way Dept. 1143 
New York, N. Y. 










AGENTS WANTED 
Make $30 to $40 daily. Send this ad ‘ 
and $2.75 iti wa rice) for one 
complete $3.9 Fen «MATIC 
and Onotfit. 
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“Accept Trial Offer 















*T have worn Director Belt. Re- 
duced my waistline from 42 to 
33 inches,” says R. A. Lowell 
of Des Moines, Ia. “*Am recom- 
mending Director to my friends.” 
Every time you walk,run,stand, 
sit, bend, twistor lean over, Di- 
rector applies agentle, chang- , 
ing pressure upon the fat at 
the waistiine and causesitto / 
become scattered and ab- * 
sorbed. The instant you put . 
it on, it gives the cnpoumee oe et 
of reduced girth and withina ~~ 
few weeks or months, it accom- 
plishes a reduction in a natural way. 
SENT ON TRIAL Xs: "52ro0 
our claims. 
We'llsend a Director for trial. Ifyou don’t 


gt results the trial costs you nothing. 
ou don't lose a penny. Write for trial offer, 


en- 
dorsements and letters from users. Mail the coupon NOW! 


LANDON & WARNER, 360 N. Michigan Ave. ., Chicago 


[Landon & Warner, 360 N. “Michigan, Chicago. ago. Dent. F-37 } 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
; Diease send me details of your trial ober. } 
1 I 
| Name ica apeensidendiniieisiiaitintepenentpitniiibalib teksten ! 
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! 
[Address H 















i Agents & Distributors 
Making Big Money 
BJ) A necessity everywhere. A ‘‘turn 
| the right brings back the light. " 
FA) Safe. economical ,dependable.6-in-1 
o Fuse Pt Most useful invention 
in years. Many of our distributors in 
saneere Lan gg — $500 to 
‘ ‘$1900 month. Easy to demonstrate. 
Easy to Sell. rofits ceate right away. Write at once 
for proposition. Send 26c for sample and working instructions. 
6-in-1 Fuse Co., 801 W. Madison St., Dept. 121 Chicago 























How to Get a 
Position with the 
U. S. Government 


Thousands of appointments are 
made yearly. Rosh auierian—dieat 
hours—liberal vacations (as much 
as 30 days in some branches of 
the service). Positions open now 
in Washington and in other cities. 

“Pull” and influence unneces- 
sary. Common school education 
sufficient as groundwork for most 
positions. The International 
Correspondence Schools will pre- 
pare you right at home to pass 
your Civil Service examination 
with a high mark. 

Mail the coupon today for 48-page 

Free Civil Service booklet. 


ES 


ScHOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 












Box 7579-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page CIVIL SERVICE BOOKLET, 
which tells how I can secure a good-paying posi- 
tion with the U, 8. Government. 


Name 


Address 
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public business. 


The ‘Raisins in the (ake 


(Continued from page 6) 


know whether he was tall or short, slim or 
fat, whether he liked dogs or was in the 
habit of drinking his coffee out of his 
saucer. I knew nothing of his recreations, 
and no man works all the time. I knew 
nothing of his home life or what his wife 
thought of his being gone so much 

In fact I knew hardly one 
I am 


single, personable fact about him. 


| . ° 
| better acquainted with a salesman I met 


|} in a Pullman smoker 





coming from St. 
whom I had never seen before and 
probably shall never see again. So how 
can I regard this man as a man at all? He 
could walk into my room at this moment 
and I would not know him. I had to read 
this book in the course of historical re- 
search. But the public doesn’t. 

The public has the odd fancy that it 
cares to hear about characters in history 
only when they happen to behave as nor- 
mal people do. It wants to know the things 
about them that all of us know about our 
neighbors and friends, who couldn't be 
our neighbors and friends if we did not 
know them. 

Last winter in South Carolina I met a 
young lady who had been in Washington 
visiting a Senator’s daughter with whom 
she had gone to school. Now that she was 
back everyone wanted to know what she 
had seen and done. I overheard about ten 
minutes of one of her accounts. I learned 
that Senator A overbids a no-trump hand, 
is fond of licorice and always carries some 
in his pocket; that General B tells funny 
stories; that Secretary C and his wife dis- 
agree on the subject of companionate 
marriage; that Ambassador D is six feet 
one, the best dancer in the diplomatic set 
and quotes “Alice in Wonderland” in 
Spanish. 

Not a word about the Senator’s position 
on the tariff, the General’s effort to mo- 
torize the field artillery, the Secretary’s 
budget program or the Ambassador’s view 
of the future of the Monroe Doctrine. Yet 
this young lady had made a fine contribu- 
tion to history. She related the kind of 
facts about public characters that are the 
hardest to get—especially after a hundred 
years. The official stuff—the views and 
programs—are painstakingly preserved. 
Combine the two and you have your man. 

For two vears I have been working on 
a biography of Andrew Jackson and have 
another two to go. One half of my time 
has been spent ransacking around for old 
letters, diaries and whatnot from the ob- 
servations of visiting young ladies from 
South Carolina. They will occupy little 
space by comparison with other material 
that is easier of access and upon which 
General Jackson’s place in history rests— 
but they are the raisins in the cake. They 
humanize and complete the picture. The 
problem of presenting Jackson the frontier 
planter and judge, the soldier and the 
President is simple by contrast to the 


Louis, 


‘ presentation of the companion portrait, 


which must move right along side of the 
other, of Jackson the human being. What 
I desire to know about Jackson from time 
to time, in this environment and that, are 
the little things that all his friends and 
neighbors knew about him. They knew 
Jackson; I hope to. 

The most universally known “fact” 
about George Washington concerns the 
cherry tree—a myth out of the whole cloth, 
and invented by a clergyman. But it is 
human and appealing, and in the absence 
of a substitute that is true it holds its place 
in our imagination. And there is Lincoln 
the rail-splitter. Lincoln did hold down a 
rail-splitting job for a little while, but it 
was because he could find nothing else to 
do. Lincoln was called lazy by his neigh 
bors because he preferred clerking in a 
store or some easy work like that which 
gave him time for reading. 

The rail-splitting rédle was the elabo 
ration of some campaign propagandist. In 
the “log cabin and hard cider campaign’”’ 
of 1840 log cabins on wheels were hauled 
from meeting to meeting where free cider 


stimulated the ardor of the voters for 
William Henry Harrison. It was the 
human contact between candidate and 





electorate—rather figurative, however, be 
cause General Harrison was born to the 
old school traditions of Virginia aristocracy 
and lived in a mansion, but was an ap- 
proachable man with a genuine feeling for 
his fellows. 

So much for a glance at our amateur 
efforts to get on neighborly terms with 
greatness. 

Does it diminish your respect for the 
Pilgrim Fathers to know that the hired 
captain of the Mayflower was a pirate and 
that he landed the voyagers in the wrong 
place because he was bribed? They were 
bound for New Jersey, not Massachusetts 
Bay. Is the battle of San Jacinto, which 
changed the history of a continent, a less 
absorbing story when you learn that while 
Surgeon Ewing was dressing a wound in 
Sam Houston’s leg the commanding gen- 
eral wove a wreath of leaves plucked on the 
battlefield and sent it to the girl he 
hoped his exploit would induce to become 
his wife? The most celebrated of purely 
American card games takes its name from 
a statesman who cared little for cards but 
whose famous political adversary wasa great 
player and a practical joker. The incident 
played a part in a Presidential contest. 

This is the sort of thing modern his- 
torians have their eye peeled for. It is the 
sort of thing that is enriching their writings 
and the national conception of personages 
and events. There are abuses, of course 
the inning, happily waning, of the ‘“‘de- 
bunking”’ gentry with their keyhole view 
of creation who would reduce the figures 
with which they deal to their own level. 
But the big thing, as I see it, is a good 
thing. History is easier to read and easier to 
believe when you read it. 
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The American Legion, Emblem Div. 
National Hdqts. 777 N. Meridian St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


If you haven’t gotten your copy 
of the American Legion Emblem 
Catalog you don’t know what 


®@ Please mail my free copy of the 1931 Em- 
blem catalogue. It is to be distinctly understood 
that this in no way obligates me to purchase. 


you have missed. It is literally 
crammed with new regalia, jew- 


elry and supplies. You will find 


it decidedly interesting even aname abit To 
though you don’t contemplate y STREET... a 
purchasing. Write for your copy y | 
" d f ee 
today. It’s free to Legion- / 
Iam a member of Post No..... Maes GF..00 coe 


naires—and no obligations. 
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“Tt so happens I don’t smoke... 


BUT I’ve noticed recently 
that more of my girl friends are smok- 
ing CHESTERFIELD, and I asked 
why. 

“One of them said that CHESTER- 
FIELDS really are milder and taste 
better—that there is nothing strong 


or sharp or bitter about them. 


“Another one spoke up and said that 
she too liked the taste of CHESTER- 
FIELDS; but that she was especially 
pleased with the package—so neat and 
attractive. Chesterfields—she added— 
are made right—properly filled—and 
burn evenly; and she thought possibly 
they were using abetter cigarette paper. 
“Still another one agreed with all 
we'd said. She’d been smoking 
CHESTERFIELDS for a long, long 
time, and had always liked them; but 
she also liked the way they were 
advertised. The advertising seemed 
to her to be the truth, and it wasn’t 
always knocking somebody or some- 


. '*? 
thing ! 
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